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| 
THE CREW OF ST. CATHERINE’S. | 
By Rufus Sargent. 

Qn a bright August day in the year 1860, 
young Tom Bradstreet, in his little skiff, rowed 
up and down Lake Chewasset, looking at the 
University crews as they practised for the race 
that was to take place the next day. 

On the right, beneath the edge of the green 
woods, Tom’s glad eyes beheld the men of St. 
James, pulling their forty-two strokes, and fly- 
ing along like an arrow. Farther off was the 
aew of Camworth, spinning towards the upper 
edof the water. To the left were the magnifi- 
ent fellows of Holmon Hall; and last and finest 
ofall, in the middle of the lake, coming as Tom 
thought, like “chain-shot,” were the giants of 
St. Catherine’s,—their six long oars dipping as 
one, their six brown backs swaying like clock- 
vork, and their magenta head-kerchiefs rising 
and falling together. 

Tom’s heart leaped as he saw them. His ad- 
niration of this crew had made him its warm 
partisan, and he never doubted but that its men 
would win the race, 

The “stroke-oar”’ was a young Hercules named 
Windham, as handsome and agile a fellow as 
werledarace. This was Tom’s hero. He had 
vatched him with an enthusiasm that glowed 
al grew every day, till it amounted toa kind 
worship, and he had haunted the race-course 
ahis skiff, and hung about the boat-houses for 
achance to hear the splendid champion speak, 
orpethaps win a glance of his eye. 

Windham was too busy to notice his boy-ad- 
niter, although he was very kind-hearted, and 
raly, on occasion, to serve the poorest being 
that needed him. 

§t. Catherine’s crew came sweeping on. Tom, 
ilon fire with excitement, leaped wp and fixed 
hiseyes upon his hero. He could see his great 
muscles, his rich brown skin, his eager, hand- 
‘me face, his magnificent motion. In a parox- 
Jmof ardor and delight, he leaped to his feet 
mlswung his hat, and shouted and hurrahed 
like a crazy boy. 

Ashe did so, he slipped from the thwart, and 
pithed forward on his face. The skiff lurched. 
The large stone that was used sometimes to an- 
cor it, rolled overboard into the deep water, en- 
tugling one of Tom’s arms in the rope, as it 
Yent down, 

lta moment the boy was helpless, dragged 
Inder the water by the running coils. The crew 
® St. Catherine’s heard the splash, but rowed 
, thinking it was only a boy’s frolic. They 
“otpast the skiff just as Tom disappeared be- 
ueath the surface of the lake. 

a on!” cried Windham; “back-water! 
top her! *? 

The boat, with its six strong men, rowed back 
: the skiff. The instant Windham’s eye caught 
‘citof the taut rope he saw the nature of the 
vident. Carefully raising himself, he stepped 
“tothe skiff and motioned his men to pull away. 
en seizing the rope, he drew it rapidly up, and 
mn the arm of the drowning boy came in sight 
nuler the clear water. But the wet coil slipped 
Tom was gone! 

Naiek as thought Windham dived after him, 
Fille his erevy, waiting on their oars at a little 
stance, kept anxious watch of the spot. Ev- 
he Was ready to plunge in to the rescue, 
eee be necessary. In a minute Windham 
“tp. He had Tom in his arms. He placed 
~ the skiff, face down, took in another man 
__ l@race-boat, and set him at work to resus- 
“the almost lifeless boy, while he grasped 
+, us and made for the nearest boat-honse. 








He] : 
: oe scarcely pulled a hundred strokes when 
tet another skiff, containing two men. 


“4 drowned. Do you know who he is?” 
"8 quite like] 
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THE CREW OF ST. CATHERINE’S. 


“Yes, that’s him,” said he, peering over the 
thwarts. ‘He’s allers gettin’ himself inter mis- 
chief.”’ 

“Where does he live?’ roared Windhan, full 
of wrath at the man’s coolness. ‘Point out his 
house, will you?”’ 

“It’s right behind yer,—over there,’’ pointed 
toa small cottage at the edge of the lake, close 
by. 

Windham turned abruptly, and shot toward 
the shore, with his eyes, ever and anon, fixed 
upon the helpless form that lay, with its sodden 
brown hair, in the bottom of the skiff. It was 
some time before Tom came to himself, so that 
he fully realized what had happened, and who 
were about him. The young men had carried 
him to the cottage and revived him, and when, 
weak from exhaustion, he opened his eyes, the 
first person he saw was Windham. 

The poor boy in all his hard life, had never ex- 
perienced much that was beautiful and gentle, 
and now the sight of the hero of his devotion 
standing by him and looking on his face, made 
him smile in spite of his weakness. The tears 
filled his eyes, and he feebly put out his hand. 
Windham took it in both of his. 

“Did you get me out?” said Tom, in a faint 
voice. 

“I believe I did, Tom,” said Windham. “Lie | 
still now, and don’t talk, and you'll soon be all | 
right again.” | 

Tom gazed on his gallant preserver. His look | 
was more eloquent than a thousand words. ll | 
his childish adoration and boy-idolatry of man- | 
ly strength, all he could feel of affectionate | 
gratitude spoke in his eyes, and beamed from 
every feature of his face. How could he ever do 
any thing for his hero, to show how much he} 
thanked and loved him,—that tall, strong, self- 
reliant young athlete! 

Windham was touched by the clinging look of 
the boy, and seemed to divine what was in his 
mind. 

“There, I must go now, little fellow,” he said. 
“Like enough you'll save my life sometime, and 
then we’ll be even. Good-by.” 

The night came on. Tom now was out of 
pain, but very weak. He lay staring up into 
the darkness, thinking of Windham, and won- 
dering what he could do to serve him when he got 
out again. To-morrow the race would be rowed, 





Nine o’clock struck—and so did ten—and so 
eleven—and so did twelve—and yet Tom did not 
sleep. He lay nervously awake, thinking and 
pondering and imagining. 

All was still save the chirping of the .crickets 
and the voices of the frogs on the shores of the 
lake. The moon arose, and its pale beams came 
in through the tops of the tall spruce trees, and 
trembled upon the rough floor. 

Still Tom thought and thought. Just at three 
o’clock in the morning he heard a hoarse half 


He crept towards the door. He feared that his 
uncle was awake. He raised the latch very soft- 
ly, and felt the night air upon his face. It was 
moonlight without, and beautifully clear. He 
closed the door behind him, but to his great 
alarm, the latch clicked. He thought he heard 
astir in his uncle’s room. Then he ran likea 
frightened deer. His body was weak, but his 
heart was full of desperate resolution. 


skiff, placed them in his own, pushed off upon 


the boat-house of the St. Catherine’s crew. 


out, calling, in a terrible voice,— 

“Tom! Tom! Tom!” 

But Tom pulled furiously on, and uttered no 
sound. He heard his uncle rush towards his 
boat, and he heard his frightful curses when he 
discovered that his oars were gone. 

The next moment Tom was hidden from view 
by the foliage at a bend in the shore. He knew 
that his strength must fail him soon on the wa- 
ter, and now turning sharply in, he ran his boat 
into the bushes, and hiding the oars, took to the 
land and the forest. 

He had a long run before him. 
dizzy, and his limbs trembled. 
should be too late. 

He heard in the distance the calls of his en- 
raged uncle and Maxwell, but he turned a reso- 
lute face toward the St. Catherine’s quarters, and 
pressed on. 

The crew of St. Catherine’s had gathered for 
breakfast. Before them was their plain and 
simple food, and they were all merry and hope- 


His head was 
He feared he 





whisper. It was pretty loud, and it came from | 
the adjacent room, occupied by his uncle and 
one of his uncle’s cronies—the two men whom 


ful. The serving woman came in, bringing their 
hot broth. It was steaming and savory, and the 
men’s sharp appetites welcomed it. The golden 





Two skiffs, with their oars in them, lay upon. 
the beach. Tom grasped the oars of his uncle’s $3 


the lake, and rowed with all his might towards o 
He pb 
had hardly taken a dozen strokes when the door § 
of the cottage burst open, and his uncle leaped B’ 


m 
oe 





and then Windham would go away. 


| 
How deserted he would feel then! 


The brave, 


| 


: ; handsome champion of St. Catherine’s had kin- | 
Xe here!” cried he, “here’s a boy that’s | 


dled his heart, and brought a glory into his dull | 


life; and when he went the world would be emp- | him, he put his feet out of bed, and stood upon | 
as» y he’s my nevvy,” said one of | ty and lonesome. Tom even thought of going) the floor. Then he noiselessly put on his panta- 
. t,inacold and heartless tone. “That's | Secretly after him, and staying near him. Per- loons and his jacket. That was all. He did not 
“Skiff you're in; let’s see him,” and the man | haps Windham would take him. If he would, | dare to take his shoes. His hat was in the lake | 
| he would willingly be his slave. 


; Somewhere, 


Windham had met upon the lake. These per-| light of the coming sunrise rested like a glory on 
sons were caterers, or rather sutlers, who made | the fine muscular forms of the six young boat- 
money by selling pastry and drink at boat and | men. They had rested well, and were in splen- 
horse-races, and large field assemblies. Like ev- | did condition to win. Windham, handsome as 
ery one else, they had their preferences among | # Spartan prince, sat at the tureen and ladled out 
the rivals of to-morrow, and had risked their | the fragrant food. 
bets on favorite crews. | Somebody cried, “Windham, how about that 
“Maxwell! Maxwell! are you awake?” said boy you saved yesterday? Heard from him 
the voice. | Since ?”” 
“Yes,” replied another voice, in a hoarse whis-; “No; but I fancy he’s all right. The little 
per. - | rascal was pretty well used up, though.” 
“When do the clubs eat breakfast?” “He’s a devotee of yours, I believe.” 
“About five o’clock.”’ “He? Why do you think so?” 
“Be you sure that soup’s doctored 2” | “O, it’s the same fellow. I’ve seen him stand- 
“Yes, no mistake.” | ing about here, staring at you like a little owl.” 
“Good! a dose of that will settle Windham,—| Windham laughed. 
blast him! He’s the back-bone of his crew; and | “IT must send this morning and find out how 
if we can only weaken him, they’ll lose the race he is. Jackson, here’s your soup. Smith—Ar- 
sure. It'll weaken ’em ail, ’'m thinking. We'll ™mitage—Wilbur—and your health along with it. 
rake in our money, eh?” | Here’s to our victory to-day!” 
“That’s so!” | At this instant quick, staggering steps were 
There was a pause, during which Tom strained | heard upon the porch without; the door was 
his ears to hear more. | pushed open, and a wild little figure rushed in, 
“Say, Maxwell, did ye shake the can when ye | It was Tom. 
put the stuff in?” | “Stop! stop!”? he gasped, holding his hand to 
“Yes, I punched a bit of a nail hole, and blowed | his side. “Stop! stop! Don’t eat! don’t!” and 
the powder in this little quill; then I shook ’em | immediately he fell down on the floor. 
lively. Ididsoto’emall. They’re fixed!” | The young men could not account for this 
“And Betsy won’t get the wrong ones?” | strange visit. Was the boy crazy? His bare 
“She’s more a conjurer than a cook if she | feet were covered with mud, his clothing was 
does. I hid all the rest of the cans.” | torn, and his face and eyes looked ghastly and 
“Then we’ve got ’em, sure!” | terror-stricken. 
By this time Tom was sitting bolt upright in | Windham sprang toward him. 
bed, with his eyes and mouth open to their wid- | “What is it, Tom?” and he passed his arms 
est extent. The horror of his discovery chilled | around him, and tenderly lifted him up. 
his blood. His uncle, then, had arranged to| “The broth is poisoned!” 
drug the St. Catherine’s crew! He sat a minute, “Poisoned ?”” 
shuddering, and trying to think what todo. He} Every one started to his feet. 
did not hesitate long. His opportunity hadcome| “Yes,” panted Tom. “It'll make you sick! 
to do something for Windham! |’Twas put in a purpose—I—I’m so tired—I ran 
Carefully displacing the clothing that lay upon | most all the way. Did I get here in time?” 
| “Time!” cried Windham; “you’re right on 
the dot, my boy. A minute more and it would 
have been all day with us. Fellows, look here! 
This little chap ran all the way from his house 
| to warn us against an cnemy’s meanness. He 
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has saved us the race! Here’s a hero for you. 
Look at him.” 

The young men gathered round Tom and shook 
hands with him, and praised him for his friend- 
ship and true grit. Windham placed him ina 
chair, and they gave him water to drink, and 
bathed his face. Ina few words he told them 
what he knew about the drugged soup. 

Just then another step was heard on the porch, 
and the evil face of Tom’s uncle looked in. He 
was greeted with a cry of rage, and two or three 
of the young athletes rushed forward, as if they 
would tear the man in pieces. But he did not 
wait till they could lay their hands on him; for 
as soon as he saw that his villainy was known, 
he took himself out of the way with all haste. 

“Men,” said Windham, after they had ques- 
tioned the boy, and learned his brief story, “‘lit- | 
tle Tom has paid his debt. He and I are quits. 
But we all owe him a good round reward. He 
is an orphan, That rogue of an uncle never has 
treated him decently, and it won’t do now to 
leave him in reach of his revenge. The man 
shall be indicted for this business, but we'll take 
care of the boy. We can afford to start him in} 
the world. What say you,—shall we ‘adopt?’ | 
him?’ 

“Aye, aye, aye!’ 


| 
| 


’ 


burst out all the crew in| 


Passing over the day of triumph on the lake, | 
that made Windham and his classmates glad; 
passing over the trial and conviction of the two 
rascally sutlers, again we see our friend Tom, | 
ten years older, a Senior at St. Catherine’s, and 
a member of the University crew. 

He proved one of the first men of his class, | 


If industry and faithfulness deserve reward, the 
world will yet hear of hii in his chosen calling. 
flicinalcatininnian 
For the Companion. 
SILVER PITCHERS. 
A TEMPERANCE TALE 


By Louisa M, Alcott. 
In Six CHArPTERS.—CuAp. II. 


hall window, vanished among the heavy damask 
curtalbs, 

Presently another little ghost appeared from 
the same quarter, and stealing softly to the 
same window, was about to vanish in the same 
capacious draperies, when a stifled cry was 
heard, and Portia, the second sprite, exclaimed 
in an astonished whisper,— 

“Why, Pris, are you here, too? I saw Polly 
creep away from me, and came to take her back. 
How dare you go wandering about and startling 
me out of my wits in this way?” 


“I was only looking to see if it was all over,” 


quavered Pris, meekly, emerging from the right- | if she wants to sing her favorite songs; for I’ll 


hand curtain. 


the fun going, for usually she stuod in a corner 
smiling at an unappreciative world, like a pa- 
tient sunflower. 

The faces of the young men were a study as 
the games began, and the three girls joined in 
them with the partners they had chosen. 

“The judge is evidently on his mettle, but he 
can’t stand that sort of thing long, even to 
please Portia; and then her Majesty will have to 
give in, or condescend to some one out of our | 
set,” thought Charley Lord, longing already to | 
be taken into favor again. 

“Polly will have to come and ask me to lead, | 


rt 


be hanged if I do it till she has humbled herself 


“So was I!” laughed Polly, bounding out | by asking,’ said Ned, feeling sure that his sister 


from the left hand one. 
There was a sound of soft merriment in that | 


| would soon relent. 


“If it was any one but Belinda, I don’t think I 


shadowy hall for a moment, and then the spirits | could stand it,” exclaimed Phil, as he watched 


took a look at the world outside, for the moon | his 


lost sweetheart with wistful eyes; for, 


was shining brightly. Yes, the fun was evi-| though he submitted to the sentence which he 
dently over, for the lamps were being extin- | knew he deserved, he could not relinquish so 


guished, and several young men stood on the 
steps exchanging last words. One wore a cloak 
theatrically thrown over the shoulder, and Polly 
knew him at once. 

“That’s Ned! 


| 
| 


much excellence without deep regret. 

But the young men underrated the spirit of | 
the girls, and overrated their own strength. 
The “Sweet P’s” went on enjoying themselves, 


I must hear what they are say-| apparently quite indifferent to the neglect of 


ing. Keep quiet and I'll listen,’ she whispered, | their once devoted lovers. But to the outcasts it 
chorus. And fortunately the generous purpose | rolling herself in the dark folds of the curtain was perfectly maddening to see stately Portia 
of these brave youths did not end in boys’ play. | and opening the window a crack, so that a frosty | promenading with stout Major Quackenboss, 


breeze could blow freely into her left ear. 


| who put his best foot foremost with the air of a 


. e ! 
“You'll get your death,” murmured Portia, | conquering hero; also to behold sweet Pris play- 


shivering in her quilted wrapper. 


“O, never mind!” cried Pris, who recognized | filled their small souls with rapture. 


the tallest man in the group, and was wild to | 
catch a word from “poor Phil.” 


“They think they’ve done a fine thing; but, | Farme 
and is to-day studying hard in his profession. | bless their little hearts, we’ll show that we can ; head and heart in the light of her smiles. 
do without them by not asking them to the next | 
sociable, or taking notice of them if they go. | Portia, and you may hang me for a traitor im- | herself comfortably seated in a small, open carriage, 
That will bring them round without fail,” said | mediately afterward,” cried Charley at last, | and in a moment or two they had started. 


one masculine voice, with a jolly laugh. 
Mr. Lord. Now we can arrange a nice little sur- 
courtsey in the dark. 


yours, and I'll thank you not to lay any of the 
blame of it on me; I’ve got as much as I can 





A Declaration of Independence. 
Great was the astonishment of their “set’’ 
when it was known that the “Sweet P’s’” had 
refused all invitations to the opening sociable. 
The young men were in despair, the gossips 


| carry without that,” said the tall figure, stalking 
| away alone. 

“Pm so glad to know that Phil had nothing to 
} do with it!’ breathed Pris, gratefully. 


| the error of my ways like a granny.” 


“Won't I give Ned an extra lecture for that | for she outraged established etiquette by coldly 
speech, the rascal!’’ and Polly shook a small fist | declining his meek invitation to promenade, and 


at him as her brother passed under the window, 


. . . . * te 
blissfully unconscious of the avenging angels up | unfashionable young man, who was known to | 


aloft. 

“*'Tis well; let us away and take sweet counsel 
how we may annihilate them,” added Polly, 
melodramatically, as the three ghosts vanished 
from the glimpses of the moon. 

Every one turned out to the sociables, for they 
| were town affairs, and early hours, simple sup- 
| pers, and games of all sorts, made it possible for 
old and young to enjoy them together. 

On the night of the second one there was a 


| 


| 
} 


prise for you,’ and Portia made a scornful | may as well all eat humble pie ‘together,’ ” and 


| 
| 
But the most aggravating spectacle of all was | 
captivating Polly, chatting gayly with young} 
r Brown, who was evidently losing both | 


“It’s no use, boys; I must have one turn with | 


recklessly casting both pride and promise to the 


“Many thanks for letting us know your plots, | winds. 


“O, very well; if you are going to give in, we 


Ned imitated his weak-minded friend, glad of an | 


Phil dared not follow their example as far as | 


“Look here, boys, we ought to thank, hot 
blame them, for they want to help us, ’'m sui. 
and some of us need help, God knows!” sighed 
Phil, with a look and tone that made his coy. 
rades forget their pique in sudden self-reproacy, 
for not one of them could deny his words, or hie}; 
feeling that the prayers of such innocent souls 
would avail much. 

winnie gical 
For the Companion. 


ANNE’S SCARE. 
By Alma Mater. 


‘Will you kindly tell me, sir, if I am near Eustace 


| Street?” 


It was a pale little face that looked up at Sidney 
Rogers. Sidney was neither young nor handsome, 
He had heavy, bushy whiskers, small, coal-black 
eyes, and an ugly scar across his left cheek. Besides 
that he was very full of business, and wore a pre. 
occupied and anxious expression. 

“Eustace Street!” he said, in his quick, nervous 
way; “why, child, it’s more than two miles fro 
here!” 

“O dear!’ and the cheeks grew yet paler, “so far, 
and I’m almost tired to death!” 

“Poor child!” said the man to himself, “you do 
look tired. I ought to be willing to do youa good 
turn.” Then he added aloud a moment after, “I ay, 
going to Eustace Street myself, and I have a car. 
riage out here. Suppose I take you there? [cay 
do it just as well as not.” 

A grateful glance answered him. 

“Thank you, sir. I’ve been walking for an hour, 


| ing games with her little pupils in a way that} and I thought I was almost there. If you will take 


me I shall be willing to pay you something for your 
trouble.” 

“We'll talk about pay by-and-by,” he said, witha 
smile, for it seemed to him this child, as he thought 
her, was very old in her ways. She did not look 
much over fourteen, but she was almost seventeen, 

Leading the way, the girl following, she found 


“T’ve an errand or two to do on my way,” he said 
when some time had passed in silence; and he 
stopped at several places, letting his companion hold 
the reins. 

The last place was an ordinary shop. Anne Wil- 
ton—that was the girl’s name—thought it looked 


“Faith! I don’t blame the girls much, for that | excuse to claim the leadership of the little choir | yery much like the junk shops she had seen in her 
was a confoundedly ungentlemanly trick of | who led off the weekly “sing.” 


own home. All the surroundings were commo- 
place, and the man who came out with Mr. Rogers 


| Pris was concerned, but made his most elegant , eyed her unpleasantly, and Anne thought the two 


“Come on, Charley!’ I must get home as soon | 
| as possible, or Polly will be down on me, for she | for I shouldn’t take a fall into a snow-bank as 
has taken a new tack lately, and holds forth on | lightly as Pris did not long ago.’ 


| 


| 


talked themselves hoarse discussing the affair, | goodly gathering, for the public rebuke adminis- | 
and the girls exulted, for, as Polly predicted, | tered to the young men had made a stir, and | 


bow to Belinda, and begged to have the honor of 
seeing her home. His chagrin may be imagined 
when the lofty wall-flower replied, with a signif- 
icant emphasis that made his face burn,— 

“No, thank you. I need a very steady escort, 


| 


Charley met with a like fate at Portia’s hands, | 


two minutes later graciously accepting that of an | 


belong to a temperance lodge. 

But Ned’s repulse was the most crushing of 
ull, for in reply to his condescending hint,— 

“T suppose people won’t be satisfied unless we 
give them our favorites, hey, Polly 2’ he received 
a verbal box on the ear in the sharp answer,— 

“We don’t want you, for I intend to lead my- 
self, and introduce a new set of songs which 
won't be at all to your taste.” 

Then, to his utter amazement and confusion, | 
Miss Polly began to sing one of the good old 
temperance songs, the burden whereof was,— 





were talking about her. 

It was just then that a misgiving seized her. Hos 
did she know who this man was who had offered » 
carry her to Eustace Street? Why did he takes 
route so roundabout, and hold conferences with such 
common-looking people? Was there not, after all, 
something sinister in his countenance ? 

By the time he re-entered the carriage Anne bal 
worked herself into a state of intense alarm. What 
to do or say she did not know, for the man appeared 
to have fallen into a reverie. 

“Is it very far, now?” she ventured, at last, tim 

idly. 
“I find I shall have to goa little out of my way,” 
was the answer; “but it will only take ten or twent) 
minutes at the most, then I will drive directly 
Eustace Street.” 

Aune pulled her veil down. It would never dot 
let him see how miserably scared she was. A littl 
out of his way? and here the city seemed already t0 
have ended,—the paved streets gave place to rowl 
and the horse was ascending a long, hilly elevatiov. 
What would come next? Some fearfully out 
the-way place,—and she a total stranger, whom ue 
body knew, with twenty dollars in her pocket! 

Trembling from head to foot, she stole a side 
glance at the man by her side. He looked more si 


the effect of their first step was “tremendous,” 

When the evening came, however, by one 
accord they met in Portia’s room, to support 
each other through that trying period. They 
affected to be quite firm and cheerful; but one 
after the other broke down, and sadly confessed 
that the sacrifice to principle was harder than 
they expected. What added to their anguish 
was the fact that the judge’s house stood just 
opposite the town hall, and every attempt to 
keep away from certain windows proved a dead 
failure, 

“It is so trying to see those girls go in with 
their dresses bundled up, and not even know 
what they wear,” mourned Portia, watching 
shrouded figures trip up the steps that led to the 
paradise from which she had exiled herself, 

“They must be having a capital time, for 
every one seems to have gone. I wonder who 
Phil took,” sighed Pris, when at length the car- 
riages ceased to roll. 

“Girls! L wish to be true to my vow, but if 
you don’t hold me I shall certainly rush over 
there and join in the fur, for that music is too 
much for me,” cried Polly, desperately, as the 
singing began. 

It was an endless evening to the three pretty 
pioneers, though they went early to bed, and 
heroically tried to sleep with that distracting 
music in their ears. Slumber came at last, but 
as the clocks were striking twelve a little ghost 


everybody was curious to see what the conse- 
quences would be when the parties met. 

There was sensation, therefore, when a 
whisper went round that the “Sweet P’s” had 
come, and a general smile of wonder and amuse- 
ment appeared when the girls entered, Portia on 
the arm of her father, Polly gallantly escorted 
by her twelve-year-old brother Will, and Pris 
Belinda Chamberlain, whose feet 
seven made her a capital cavalier. 

“Outwitted!”? laughed Charley Lord, taking 
the joke ..t once as he saw Portia’s gray-headed 
squire, 

“IT knew Polly was plotting mischief, she has 
been so quiet lately,” muttered Ned, eying his 
little brother with lofty scorn. 

Phil said nothing, but he gave a sigh of relief 
on seeing that Pris had chosen an escort of 
whom it was impossible to be jealous. 

The judge seldom honored these gatherings, 
but Portia ruled papa, and when she explained 
the peculiar state of things, he had heroically 
left his easy chair to cast himself into the breach. 


a 


beside tive 


Master Will was in high fealty at his sudden 


promotion, and bore himself gallantly, though | 


almost as much absorbed by his wristbands as 
Mr. Toots, for Polly had got him up regardless 
of expense, with a gay tie, new gloves, and, O, 
crowning splendor! a red carnation in his but- 
ton-hole. 

Buxom Belinda was delighted with the chance 


“O, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O, that will be joyful, 
When young men drink no more!” 

It was taken up all over the hall, and the 
chorus rang out with an energy that caused 
sundry young men to turn red and dodge behind 
any capacious back they could find, for every 
one understood Polly’s motive, and looked ap- 
provingly upon her as she stood singing, with an 
occasional quiver in the voice that usually was 
as clear and sweet as a blackbird’s. ; 
| This unexpected manceuvre on the part of the 
| fair enemy produced direful perplexity and dis- 

may in the opposing camp, whither the discom- 
tited trio fled with tidings of their defeat. None 
of them dared try again in that quarter, but tried 
to console themselves by flirting wildly with 
, such girls as still remained available, for, sad to 
relate, many of the most eligible took courage 
!and followed the example of the “Sweet P's.” 
This fact cast added gloom over the hapless 
gentlemen of the offending set, and caused them 
{to fear that a social revolution would follow 
| what they had considered merely a girlish freak. 





“Shouldn’t wonder if they got up a praying- 
| band after this,” groaned Ned, preparing himself 
for the strongest measures. 

“Portia had better lead off, then, for the first 
time [ indulged too freely in the ‘rosy’ was at 
her father’s house,” added Charley, laying all 
the blame of his expulsion fvom Eden upon Eve, 


emerged from Portia’s room, and gliding to the to play cavalier, and so get her fair share of all! like a true Adam. 


ister, more preoccupied than ever. She thought 
over all the fearful stories she had ever read,au 
they were nota few. She calculated how she wi 2 
spring from the carriage; but there was not aoe 
in sight, and she might easily be overtaken; besides, 
there was the risk of injury. 
Folding her hands one within another, and pre 
jing her lips hard together, she revolved plan om 
plan in her mind. Presently she gave a quick, si 
| ery, and leaned out. 

“What's the matter?” asked her companion. 

“My bag,—it fell out just now; it is full of things 
I need.” 

She had managed to let the bag fall. 

“O, we can soon recover that,” said Mr. Roget)" 
a tone that should have reassured her; but she - 
| worked herself into a state of fright that was J* 
short of insanity. , 

All she wanted was the opportuity for wh 
had been some time planning. The top of the a 
road was gained; there was an incline on the othe! 
side. 

“Hold the reins,” said Mr. Rogers; “it won 
me a moment te get the bag.” 

She did hold the reins; she was used to it. 
over, the man had scarcely set foot on the . 
before she snatched the whip from its socket, sm" 
the horse, and pell-mell went the carriage at fest 
| ful rate, minus pvor Mr. Rogers. 
| On and on, up one street and down 
| the excited girl, scarcely guiding the horse, 

stopped of his own accord before a handsom 
Another moment, and half fainting though she" 
| she saw a familiar, matronly face, surrounded wt 
or three more youthful women. 
“Why, Anne Wilton! you hire? 
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— = 
alone in Sidney’s carriage? I never dreamed you 
knew anything about the city. Where's your un- 
cle?” 

“My uncle!” 

Anne sat upright as a post; then she laughed, then 
she cried. 

“That wasn’t my Uncle Sidney! What will he 
think? What willhesay? The fact is—I—O dear!” 
aud down she fell in a dead faint. 

It was awkward, but they got her in the house,—a 
little frightened and a good deal curious. Not an 
pour afterward Sidney came home, excited and an- 
gry; but he soon recovered his composure, and 
laughed heartily when he heard the story. 

«When I saw the carriage gone,” he said, “I 
thought Dick had suddenly taken it into his head to 
ru. I did not think for a minute that she drove 
him. Well, well, never mind! np bones are broken, 
and the girl proved herself plucky, anyhow! The 
yext time Ido a good-natured action for a young 
jady Lhope I shall have common sense enough to 
ask her her name.” : 

Asfor Anne, she laughs to this day at the recollec- 
tion, but excuses herself by saying that she had not 
wen her uncle for ten years, and the sear got in the 
yar, and the whiskers, completely altered him. 








ss - 
A SKIPPER’S YARN. 


I've been a good deal about the world in my time, 
said Capt. W., stroking his gray beard with his big 


prown hand,) and I’ve seen a lot of rough custom- | 


es; but it’s my opinion that the worst have some 
good in them, if you’ll only take the trouble to look 
for it; and that, let a fellow be ever so black, he’s 
yotall bad. You don’t agree with me? Well, per- 
haps you’re right and I’m wrong, but I'll just tell 
youa story. 

It's about eight or nine years ago now—before this 
Suez Canal that we came through yesterday was 
made—that I was first mate of a steamer plying from 
Suez to Djeddah (the port of Mecca, you know,) car- 
rying government stores and fighting tackle for the 
Turks. I'd a rough lot fora crew that voyage—all 
olds and ends, like an Irish stew—Grecks, Maltese, 
Dalmatians, negroes, and what not. 

Most of the men were too thick-headed to be up 
tomuch mischief, and I managed ‘em pretty well on 
the whole. But the worst of the lot was a Dalma- 
tian, name of Spiro. 

To give him his due, he was a good sailor, like 
most of his sort; for Dalmatia’s a kind of nur- 
sry of seamen for Austria, just like Finland for 
Russia, But that was all the good there was to be 
said for him, for a more vicious, bloodthirsty dog 
never breathed. He was never happy unless he was 
narow with somebody, 

Spiro hadn’t been aboard two days afore I’d picked 
him out as an ugly customer, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore we got to eyeing each other like two strange 
dogsmaking up fora fight. About a week after we’d 
sailed on our first cruise, as we were lying in Djeddah 
harbor, this chap Spiro was rather slow over some- 
thing 'd told him to do, and I began scolding him. 
What does he do but turn round and give me a saucy 
worl, right to my very face! I dont take impudence 
very kindly, that’s 2 fact; and besides, I was angry 
at having all the work put on to me this way; so, 
without thinking, I just knocked him to the other 
side of the deck. 

Itwas more than a minute before he knew where 
he was; but when he come to, he gave me a wicked 
look out of the corners of his eyes, and hobbled 
down below. The minute he was gone, up comes 
ny chum, Bill Barlow, the engineer (who had seen 
the whole thing), and said,— 

“Tom, now you’ve done that, you'd better just 
shoot that “ere fellow right off; if you don’t, your 
life aint worth that!”” 

Bill's words stuck in my head, and they stuck in it 
Atrifle more two nights after, when, just as we were 
gettingout of the harbor, down came a block from 
the fore-rigging within an inch of my head. 

There were more than a dozen of the men aloft at 
the time making sail, so of course it might have been 
an accident; but when I saw Master Spiro coming 
down with the rest, I had my own thoughts as to 
who sent me that sugar-plum. 

Well, the second day after that, just as were half- 
way to Suez, Spiro was on the taffrail coiling a rope, 
when the ship gave a lurch, and his foot slipped, and 
overboard he went. 

If it had been only that, it wouldn’t have mattered 
‘pin to him, for not aman on board could hold a 
candle to him at swimming; but, d’ye see, he fell 
somehow flat-ways, and struck heavily upon the wa- 
‘et, and was really stunned. He lay out on the wa- 
teras limp as a wet rag. 

Well, I happened to be nearest, so I sang out, 
“Stop her!” and jumped after him and collared him 
lst a8 he was sinking the second time. But what 
With his weight, and the rough sea, Phad to do all I 








knew to keep afloat; and by the time they picked us 


up, I had swallowed more salt water than was com- 
fortable to take. 

Well, Spiro was put into his hammock and kept 
warm, but it was next morning before he came 
“might again. The first thing he asked was, who 
— him? And when they told him it was me, he 
ae stared for a minute without saying any thing, 
aa then flew up the ladder like a wild cat, came 

‘alng up to where I was standing, and threw him- 


Self daw : : 
Ifdown on his knees, and took my hand and kissed | 


‘sand cried like a child. 
. Teame precions near piping my eye too, I can tell 
— So much gratitude in a great hulking ent- 
dead “—s him. But the next minute he got up and 
leaked age me, 2s tall and grand as a king, and 

* right in the face, and said,— 








“Capitano (le always called me that), capitano, 
you no know all. You ‘member dat block fall at 
your head de oder night? I trowed it; and when it 
no kill you, I tink kill you wid dis knife. See, you 
take de knife, drive into my heart—so! (He gave 
| me the knife, and stripped open his shirt). You hab 
revenge, and all done!” 

Talk of a play! The way the fellow said that, 
and the way he stood waiting for the blow, never 
moving a muscle, beat all the plays I eversaw. I 
said nothing for a minute—I couldn’t have spoke to 
| have saved my life—and then I flung the knife on 
| the deck, and said to him,— 
| “LI wouldn’t touch a hair of your head, my brave 
| fellow, for all the world, only you be a good boy, 
and don’t let’s have any more nonsense !” 

| He gave my hand a grip that made it ache fora 
| whole day after, and away he went; and there (as I 
| thought) was an end of that. 

About a week after, we were lying at Suez, taking 
in cargo, and had nearly got it aboard, when one af- 
ternoon, the weather being fearfully hot, I thought 
I might as well have a bath; and so I did. I was 
just thinking, after paddling about for a quarter of 

| an hour or so, that it was about time to get aboard 
| ship again, when all at once, between me and the 
| ship, rose a black, pointed thing that I knew was 
the back fin of a shark! 

I wasn’t exactly frightened; there isn’t time for 
that in such scrapes; all the fright comes after it’s 
over. I just felt my breath go for a minute, as if 
| somebody had hit me. Then I found myself won- 
| dering how the shark would take hold of me, length- 


| 
! 
| 
| 
! 


| ways or sideways, or with my head right in his | 


| mouth. Isaw him lurch round in the water, ready 
| forarush. Then suddenly there was a splash and a 
bubbling, and up rose the shark almost upright in 
the water, wriggling like a speared eel, and the clear 
water around him turned dark with blood, Then 
something grasped my shoulder, and I heard Spiro’s 
voice saying quite coolly, “All right, capitano, he no 
hurt you now!” 

The fellow had actually dived under the shark and 
cut a gash in him as big as the mouth of a letter-box 
with the very same knife as he had intended to kill 
me with! 
| The shark wasn’t quite dead, but he was too hard 
hit to go far; and after they’d picked us up, they 
settled him and hauled him aboard; and I have a bit 
of his backbone now made into a walking-stick. 

Well, after that Spiro and I were the greatest 
chums on ship; and when the poor fellow died of 
fever about a year after, I was as sorry as if it had 
| been my own brother. Just before he died, he gave 
| me the knife; and this is it hanging round my neck 
now. So it seems to me let a fellow be as black as 
the mouth of a funnel, there may be good in him 
notwithstanding. 


——_ +> — —--- — 
For the Companion. 


INCIDENTS OF A JOURNEY IN 
MIDDLE ASIA. 
A Nest of Tigers. 

To suppose that the famous “Bengal tiger’’ is con- 
fined in its range to Bengal and the jungles of Hin- 
dostan would be a great mistake, The tiger is 
found north of the Himalayas, as well as south of 
them. Throughout the whole vast plateau of Mon- 
golia, tigers abound and are even to be met with in 
Siberia. Indeed, the range of the tiger in Asia may 
be well compared with that of the panther in North 
America. 

As we journeyed across the broad and seemingly 
endless steppes, between the salt seas of Lob-nor 
| and Gach-nor, which lie to the west of the Gebian 
deserts, traces of tigers were seen every day. And 
it is here, as I fancy, that the tiger attains its fullest 
size and fierceness; since over all this mighty track 
the wild boar ranges in bristly troops, and the tigers 
prey upon them at will. Remains of their bloody 
feasts were often stumbled on, where the crushed 
and gory reeds gave proof of a fearful struggle. 

Yet, during a ride of six days we did not see one 
of these royal beasts. No doubt they were asleep in 
their lairs, after their nocturnal prowlings; and it 
was rather by chance, than otherwise, that we final- 
ly made their acquaintance. 

Late one afternoon we had attempted the passage 
of one of the rivers, nameless even on our best 
maps, which give their waters to these great inland 
seas of middle Asia. It wasa wide channel, and the 
ford was attended with so much difficulty and delay, 
that dusk had fallen on the copper-tinted plains ere 
we were all across. 

The east bank was low and rush-grown. 





| ‘. 
ward for two versts, or over, and as the night closed 


| in, came to a halt in an open space, surrounded by 
| straggling cane and reed thickets. 

The tired horses were tethered, and a bright fire of 
dry cane-stalks was immediately kindled, over which 
our supper was prepared. Our faithful Cossacks 
then spread the roi/ocks (coarse blankets) on heaps 
of reeds, and we lay down under cover of our “shed”’ 
tent, to talk, listen to the sounds from out the vast 
solitudes around us, and go to sleep when sleep 
came. 

An hour had passed. The stars were burning with 
that steady, ruddy glow which I have never seen in 





| garded. 

| The Cossacks, who were asleep, started up with 
barbaric anathemas; and my comrades rose, with 

; one accord, on elbow. The uproar burst out afresh. 

| Ferocious growls of a wonderfully fierce intonation 


To reach | 
| a more comfortable camping-ground we rode for- | 


other lands, when, suddenly on the damp, still air) 
there broke an awful outcry, too near to be disre- 


were blent with wild, piercing cries, and a sound of 
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| struggling and grappling, with a perceptible thump 
| and jar of the ground. 
“Shaitan is loose!”’ 
his revolver. 
“It’sa fight!” said Wash. ‘Tigers and boars!’ 
There was little doubt of it. Seemingly, the strug- 
gle was not fifty rods distant. 
| ‘The brutes may come this way,’ Raed remarked. 
| Our guns were hastily looked to. A terrible battle 
| was going on,—one of those savage struggles of 





Raed exclaimed, feeling for 
’ 


which we had here and there seen the marks among ' 


the reeds. 

And now, from all over the plain, far and near, we 
could hear the hoarse barks of scores of boars, who 
had been roused by the outcry. Then came the 
noise of rushing feet, beating the earth in headlong 
career. 

“Coming to the rescue!’’ Wade remarked. 

In afew seconds the wild squealing ceased; but 
there had arisen a mighty chorus of angry barks and 
gruntings, and a troop of horses at full gallop would 
hardly have made the ground rumble more heavily. 
Above this angry din could be heard from moment 
to moment loud, wrathful growls. 

“T would give a hundred dollars to see the tussle!” 
Wash exclaimed. “I wonder how the tiger will fare 
against them all!” 

But it was far too dark to sally forth. We re-kin- 
dled our fire, and posted two of the Kirghis as senti- 
nels, with instructions to keep sharp lookout for 
| tigers. 

After a time the souids of commotion died away, 
but none of us closed our eyes till midnight had 
passed. 

There was no second alarm, however, until aboat 
an hour before daybreak, when our horses suddenly 
began to snort and plunge in wild panic. This 
awoke us, and awoke also the sentinel Kirghis, who 
had slothfully fallen asleep at their posts. They 
fired their guns, and at the same moment we heard 
a low growl. 

One of the two Cossacks declared that he had seen 
the glare of two fiery eye-balls. Blazing cane fag- 
ots were thrown in the direction of the sound, and 
several shots were fired. The tiger—if it was one— 
took himself off. There was no more sleep for us 
that night, however. 

“We have camped in the midst of a nest of ti- 
gers,”’ Raed conjectured. 

As soon as it had grown fairly light we began to 
| look about us; and while coffee was being prepared, 
| Raed and myself—followed at alittle distance by 
| Wade and Wash—set off to reconnoitre the scene of 
last night’s outery. 

After going a considerable distance,—farther than 
would have been supposed from the sounds of the 
struggle,—we came to an open plat, where, for sev- 
eral acres extent, the grass and rushes were trodden 
down, and the earth was full of the prints of boars’ 
hoofs. 

While examining the traces of the fight, Wash, 
who was at some distance tothe left, called to us. 
We went to him, and he pointed mutely to the soft, 
black ground, covered with footprints and gore, 
where the struggle had clearly taken place. The 
mark of a great foot, armed with claws, told the 
story plainly enough. A boar had been killed and 
carried off. We found a crimson trail along the flat- 
tened rushes. This entered a thicket of high canes 
and jungle grass, matted and tangled to an impene- 
trable mass. A hole like the mouth of acave led 
into the thicket, under the overhanging reeds. 

This entrance was as large as a hogshead sawn in 
halves in the middle. About it were buzzing large 
black flies, such as are often seen at the lairs of wild 
beasts. Freshly gnawed bones lay around; and 
there were marks of blood, where the victor had set 
down its prey to rest, perhaps. Instinctively we 
drew back. 

“The brute’s den,’ whispered Raed. 

“And [shouldn't care to crawl into it,’ muttered 
Wade. 

We did not doubt that the tiger was inside; possi- 
bly a tigress and her whelps. 

How to get at the brutes without their first getting 
at us was a difficult matter to manage; and lest they 
should take advantage of our rather unguarded ap- 
proach, we stole away on tiptoe, and went back to 
our camp. 

The Cossacks proposed to set fire to the jungle. 

There was a light breeze from the north-east. 
After making a hasty breakfast we mounted, and 
taking a wide circuit, rode around to the north side 
of the jungle, which contained, as we supposed, the 
tiger’s nest. The high grass and canes were very 
suggestively dry. We supposed, however, that there 
would be little danger of the fire spreading against 
the wind. 











Rifles were looked to; and then taking up a posi- 
tion some two hundred yards from the jungle, we 
sent one of the Cossacks forward to fire the grass. 
If the tigers bounded out of their lair we expected 
to be able to pick them off at our ease with our 
breach-loaders. 


The Cossack set fire to the grass, and then rode 
back tous. Ina few seconds there wasa great blaze 
and smoke, which soon spread on all sides. We ex- 
ultantly watched it as it enveloped the jungle with 
mighty sheets of flame, and heard what we took to 
be the roars of the frightened tigers, but immedi- 
ately had to look to our own safety, for the fire 





| flew over our heads. The flames caused a current 
| of wind toward us. We had thoughtlessly started a 
prodigious conflagration. 
“Out of this!”’ exclaimed Wash. 
“Ride for it, everybody!’ Raed shouted. 
And we did ride for it!' For a couple of versts we 





rushed back upon us, and volumes of stifling smoke | 


were obliged to spur our animals to keep ahead of 
the fire; and for eight or ten versts more, a rapid 
gallop had to be kept up. It was a serious race for 
us; but at a distance no doubt the conflagration was 
a grand spectacle. Above the roar of the fire we 
heard at times the alarmed cries of wild animals, 
mingled with the hoarse bark of the boars, and the 
screams of birds. Off to the southward the fire 
| raged during that whole day; and even after night- 
fall we could see a bright, lurid glow along the ho- 
rizon. 


+e 
For the Companion. 


THE SOUTHERN “CRACKER.” 

“Girls, we're lost.” 

Kitty began to cry. Mufti gave a mournful yelp, 
and wagged his piece of yellow tail. I set my teeth 
together and looked grave. It would hardly do for 
me, the oldest of the party, to show signs of fear. 

“Are you sure, Gus?” I asked a moment after, 
seeing him looking eagerly on all sides. i 

“Yes, sure. I don’t know this trail. The trees 
are different, the ground, the bushes.” 

“QO, Gus,” cried Kitty, almost springing from her 
seat in the wagon, “T smell smoke!” 

So did I. An awful thought assailed me,—the 
woods were on fire somewhere; maybe we were 
riding toward it. Mufti yelped again; the horse 
pricked up his ears, and of his own accord increased 
his speed. 

The smell of smoke grew stronger. Horses always 
run into the fire. I put my hand out involuntarily 
to catch at the reins—when lo! like magic, we were 
in the midst of a clearing. 

Leaning against a rickety slab fence, a man 
whose yellow nose and beard only were visible, re- 
garded us leisurely, his arms folded under his chin, 
along blackish pipe protruding from under a yard 
or less of broken straw hat. He seareely moved 
as we came to a stop, kept on smoking, and survey- 
ing us leisurely, remarked,— 

“Hel-lo, stren-ger!” 

“Good-day to you!’ said Gus, 

“Goin’ fur?” was the next interrogation. 

“Well, I believe I've lost my road,’’ replied Gus. 
“T want to reach B—— before dark.” 

“Wal, it’s putty nigh dark now, an’ you're twelve 
mile out o’ your reckonin’.”” 

At this moment two dogs began to bark, a pig 
squealed, and from somewhere came a troop of 
girls, all tow-headed, the eldest perhaps twelve. 
There were seven of them. 

“That's bad,” said Gus, turning to me. 
shall have to camp out in the woods to-night.” 
“Not ef I knows it,’ said the long-nosed man. 
“Jimny,” turning to the eldest girl, “tell your 
mar the’s strengers here. Now, you, sir, walk yer 
horse in hyar. We ain't got no nigs sence tle war, 
but we'll find a feed fer him. Yer ain’t used to 
Cracker accommodations, mebby,”’ he added, as the 
horse, with a thankful whinney, went into the yard; 
and presently we came in sight of a long, one-story 
log house, about which lay tubs, demijohns, half 
barrels, logs of wood, broken chairs and glass bot- 

tles, “but we'll do the best we ken fer ye.” 

“I’m sure you're very kind,” I said, though my 
heart was sinking, for I had heard strange stories of 
these Southern backwoodsmen, or poor whites. 

“Don't mention it, marm. Jest you git down, an’ 
Lowesy ‘Il see to you.” 

I caught a glimpse of the outside of the cabin as I 
stood fora minute with Mufti in my arms. Kitty 
kept close to my side, and I felt hertremble. There 
was a terrible clatter and din inside. The hut hada 
pitch roof covered with shingles grown black with 
time and storms. 

The doorway epened into a hall that ran straight 
through the house. In atthe back door we saw the 
faces of two dogs, who seemed to be tied. Presently 
a thin, yellow-faced woman, with staring black eyes 
and hollow cheeks, her frowsly hair hanging in 
skeins, came to the door with a baby in her arms. 

“Welkim, strengers,” she said, in a voice that sur- 
prised us by its softness. 

We entered somewhat reluctantly. The smell of 
generations of fried bacon permeated the atmos- 
phere, This was shared with the mingled aroma of 
stale tobacco smoke and coffee. A suggestion of 
onions and cabbage added to the fragrance. 

Little Mufti looked on in round-eyed wonder; so 
did Kitty. All the tow-haired girls flocked about us 
in a curious kind of domestic costume. Every girl of 





“We 





\i 
{them had on a blue apron and a coffee-bag skirt. 
| Each girl of them must have been a total stranger 
!to brush, and comb, and cold water. 

“Now, Lowesy,’’—which I suppose meant Louisa— 
said the male Cracker, entering, smoking furiously, 
“You git. Strenger, we aint got nothin’ but corn ’n 

bacon.” He added, turning to Guns, “But the’s 
plenty o’ thet.” 

Meantime we had seated ourselves in three of the 

| rough, hide-bottomed chairs, of home manufacture. 

| Beside these, there was a table, and a cradle made 

! out of a hollow log, inside which the meagre-looking 
baby was sucking its thumb and gazing vacantly for- 

| ward. 

“Strenger,”’ continued the Cracker, taking another 

| chair, and sending two of the children rolling over 

| each other, “ *taint chill day to-day, ’taint.” 

“No, it’s rather warm out,’ answers Gus, reflec- 
tively. 

“No, I mean "taint ager day to-day. Ef ‘twas ter- 
morrer, now, ve’d see us all a-shaking.”’ 

This information he imparted with such zest that 
one wonld have supposed it the most edifying sight 
| in the world, 
| «Yon mean you suffer with the fever and ague.” 
| “You've hit it, strenger. Now,do you know of 


| 
' 


| 
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any good strength‘nin’ med’cine? Beats all na- 
ter what lots o’ stuff they git up that don’t cure. 
Why, when I go down to store for my feed, I 
alleys buy a new bottle o’ somethin’! There’s 
the bottles outside—’nough to stock a house. I 
don’t reckon there aint no cure for fever ’n ager, 
do you?” 


LEANING AGAINST THE FENCE, 


The almost breathless way in which he waited 
for an answer, the thin cheeks, glassy eyes and 
hanging lip, drew from the secret recesses of my 
memory a prescription I had once heard of, and 
I gave it him. 

“Ther, now, that soun’s like it!” he cried, 
slapping his thin knee. “I’m a thousin’ times 
obleeged to ye, marm. By jings, I'll try it!” 

So I wrote it out, and he deposited it carefully 
under a flatiron, that, with three books, a tall 
candlestick, several pipes and papers of ’baccy, 
adorned the mantle-piece. 

A great fire had been made of fat pine in the 
open chimney-place, a broad, black frying-pan 
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and foretold that the “ager” would begin at about 
nine o’clock. He considered it a particular piece 
of luck that we had been lost, as it enabled him 
to try anew medicine. He informed us his place 
was good for corn, but, as he had to go half a 
| mile for water, he intended to make another 
move, which would be the third within a year. 
“Crackers were great people fer movin’.”’ 
“But do you leave every thing as it stands?” 
asked Gus. 
“Sartin,” was his reply. “Sometimes another 
poor cuss takes it, and sometimes it goes to ruin. 
|?Tween here and Port L—— there’s a dozen 
Cracker plantations going to rot. But, strenger, 
we uns alleys keeps open house. Now I’m a 
plum Cracker ’n you’re a Yank, aint yer? Cu- 
| rus, I thought so. What a heap o’ difference 
there be in the races of men. Whar you from?’ 
“Pm from Massachusetts,” replied my brother. 


yer. 
feller’s welcome to the hull on’t.”’ 


Gus put his hand in his pocket. 

“None o’ that yer, strenger,” said the Cracker. 
“Ef yer want ter git out o’ yer with a hull skin, 
don’t show the color o’ yer money.” 

Kitty turned pale, and Gus did not venture to 





mut his hands out of sight again. It was six | 
t=) t=) 


| o’clock, and we dared not be off without break- 
| fast, or our unique host might have shot us for 
| the incivility. 


“Well, ’'m from Carliny, ’n I fout ’n fout you | 


fore held, which resulted in the choice of enough 
Republicans opposed to the prohibitory law to 
ensure the election of Mr. Lippitt, and the repeal 
of the law. This local question was the only 
one to which any attention was paid, and the 
election has no bearing on the political situation 
in the country at large. 

| In Connecticut the Republicans had been great- 
ily encouraged by the success of their party in 
| New Hampshire, and hoped to carry the State. 


They nominated for Governor the Mayor of Nor- 
He is a popular man, but be- 
| longs to what is called the radical wing of the 


wich, Mr. Green. 


party. Since the election there has been much 


discussion whether it was not a mistake to nom- 
The Democrats voted 
for the present Governor, Mr. Ingersoll; and the 


,inate so radical a man. 
| temperance men for their old candidate, Mr. 
Smith. 

| The Democrats won a great victory. 


the Republicans were successful. 


encouragement from them. 
>> — 
FAULTS. 


What are another’s faults to me? 
*ve not a vulture’s bill, 

To pick at every flaw I see 
And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know 
I’ve follies of my own,— 

And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my friends alone. 


—~~@———— 


PRUSSIA AND THE CATHOLICS. 


They 
uns a heap, but I got licked, ’n I drifted down | gave to Mr. Ingersoll a clear majority of almost 
I aint got much, you see, but you or any | 6,700 votes, which is larger than any party has 
had in any election during the last ten years. 
“I’m sure we are much indebted to you;’’ and | In addition they elected three of the four mem- 
| bers of Congress—making a gain of two—and 
carried the Legislature by a very large majority. 

There have, besides, been many local elections, 
and a State election of Judges in Michigan, where 
But these elec- 
tions were of very little significance, and the Re- 
publicans have not pretended to derive any great 


—_., 


Prussia has always been in the habit of paying 
certain stipends both to the Protestant clergy. 
men and the Catholic priests, for their support, 
and for the care and maintenance of the churches 
and schools. But the persistent resistance which 
the bishops and priests have continued to offer 
to the Falk laws has forced Bismarck to proceed 
still further in his attack on their power in Prus. 
sia. A bill has just passed the Reichstag, ang 
become a law, depriving the Catholic bishops 
of the State grants which they have hitherto 
received. Thus Bismarck has, at a single blow, 
taken away the main source of their support, 
and has thus done much to weaken the power of 
the Pope in Prussia. 

It remains to be seen whether the German 
Empire will follow the example of its principal 
State; Bismarck’s influence is paramount jy 
Prussia, but it meets with not a little opposition 
in the Empire. 

Another recent law has deprived the priests of 
their control over the marriages of Prussian Cath. 
olics; and all marriages within the limits laid 
down by the government are valid in the eye of 
the Prussian law, though they may be pn. 
nounced void by the Pope and the priests. 
Thus a really great revolution is going on iy 
Prussia. The contest is a bitter one, and Bis 
marck’s victory is by no means yet a matter of 
certainty. 


A POLITICAL DOG. 


We know a man who was at one time so eager to 
make Mr. Greeley President that he could not toler- 
ate a political opponent. But when the editor of the 
Tribune was nominated for the office, this man hai 
changed his mind, and was ready to elect a radical 
woman’s rights’ candidate; but finally cast his vote 
for President Grant. 

Now Veto was not that kind of aturn-dog. He 
was a flat-footed politician, sure of his platforn, 
and confident of the ability of his candidate. He 


piled with bacon, and the smoke began to grow 
oppressive. So did the children, who made a; 
plaything of Kitty’s blue sash, and fingered her 
dress till it was black. 

“Strengers,”’ said the Cracker, seeing our 
blinking eyes, “p’r’aps ye’d better tote inter the 
other room.” 

We toted, and sat down ona bedstead. Kitty’s 
eyes made voyages of discovery. The space un- 
der the beds was probably the closet-room of the 
family, and the storage was compact. Saddles, 
saddle-bags, guns, pistols, a sack of corn and a a 
hominy, a side of bacon, old boots, shoes, bon- ‘ si 8 ~s a o 

sts. c and dresses. were strewn all along i enforced visit, and I carried away with me a vi- 
nets, coats and dresses, were strewn all along in | wid phetuse of the conus RemeocpediosChasine. I 
these depositories as far as the glance could ne peat paces. aes of aie peculiarities 
reach. pean ibe bigger ss ’ 

. such as when once a Cracker is reputed rich, all 

Under the thatch hung boots, dresses and ba- bin ital vill ssn tin: tania Hien tt ae 

. A ,, | his relatives will come y pon him till h 
con. Fortunately, the windows were open. We |, sila tn sescicileiie : saline esl 
looked out upon the rail-fence, pigs dicen Or eee ee ee 
’ oo | - 7 “ ~ - . 
py ae pe reyes : 7 | they fight upon the smallest provocation, and 
yet in their adolescence, and children, who danced | that their chivalry is founded upon their hot- 
P| ¥ slectati . ‘ - . . 2 
—_ pee hgthaprnnmama blooded way of meeting their foes. 
Go ask yer mammy to let me hev some salt . 
’n flour, a bit o’ bacon an’ a han’ful o’ hominy, 


A TRAVELLER. 
’n tell him Dan’l’d like to borrer his swamp 
boots; ’n look here, the ole woman says send her 
a handful o’ baccy.”’ 


OUR BED-ROOM. 





THE SPRING ELECTIONS. 
| The elections in March and April have shown 
no great change in the political world since the 
sweeping victory of the Democratic party last 
}autumn. The Republicans made a gain in New 
| Hampshire, but they lost in Connecticut, and the 
| general result remains unchanged. 
| The first election was in New Hampshire, in 
March. Two years ago the Democrats in that 
State elected two of the three members of Con- 
gress. Last year they elected a majority of the 
Legislature. This majority chose Mr. Weston, a 
Democrat, Governor, he having the largest vote 
of all the candidates, but not a majority of the 
| whole. 
| This year Mr. Person C. Cheney, the Republi- 
can candidate, received the largest number of 
votes, but still not a majority. 
cans, however, carried the Legislature, which 
will meet in June and elect Mr. Cheney, Govern- 
or. The Democrats elected two members of 
Congress. 
The election in Rhode Island, in April, was a 
These words were yelled out by a brother} very peculiar one. There is a prohibitory liquor 
Cracker at the gate, and brother by blood he} law in that State, and the whole force of liquor 
might have been, the likeness was so striking, | dealers is arrayed against it. The question was 
even to the long nose and the yellow beard. carried into the Republican convention, and the 
“Will they lend all that?” asked Kitty. candidate nominated for Governor was in favor 
“These Crackers are the most generous people | of a repeal of the liquor law. The temperance 
in the world,” said Gus. “In proof thereof, | men were greatly dissatisfied. They nominated 
look.”” Sure enough, the girls went to the gate | another candidate, who was in favor of the law. 
in a long procession, loaded with the articles in| The Democrats, too, had a candidate. 
requisition. The result of the vote was that Mr. Hazzard, 
We pass over the supper, the smell of fish, the the temperance candidate, had 8,685 votes; Mr. 











“MAMMY” AT THE DOOR. 





muddy coffee, the fat pork, the meal cake with-| Lippitt, the regular Republican, 8,286; and Mr. | 


out butter. We likewise pass over the discom- | Cutler, Democrat, 5,188. As neither candidate 


forts of that night, though they are never to be | had a majority, the Constitution of Rhode Island 
obliterated from our memory. If you have ever | requires the Legislature to choose a Governor. 
slept with seven children in an old clo’s shop, | But in the Legislature there were many vacan- 
you will know all about it. cies in districts where candidates had not ob- 

Our host narrated his dreams in the morning, | tained a majority. Second elections were there- 


The Republi- | 


went for Jackson, and didn’t care who was looking 
The struggie now going on between the Prus-| on. 

sian Government and those Catholics who are| ‘Come, now, Veto,” said his master, snapping his 

resolved to obey the will of the Pope, is one of | fingers at the dog, “let these ladies see you manife, 

grave importance, and is likely to have serious Will you live for Clay or die for Jackson? 

scimate At the latter name down went Veto on his canine 

— kept i ina that it ts Prosel back, letting his fore paws droop in a limp way, 
It must be ept _ — t at it is me not composing his features so as to appear, like what 

Germany, which is so steadily depriving the| pickens would describe, as a “cold, damp, uncon- 

Catholic bishops and priests of their power. 


fortable buddy.” 
The King of Prussia is also Emperor of Ger-| “Now, you couldn’t make that dog stir no more 
many. Prussia is one of the many States of the | than if he was dead,” said his master to the ladies, 
Empire, as New York is one of the States of our 


triumphantly. ° 
Union, and has a King, as New York has a Goy-|_We poked him daintily with our parasols, offered 
ernor; and Germany has an Emperor, as the 


him chicken-bones, and even tried flattery without 
Union its President. The difference is that the 


his moving a muscle. 
ae : “That will do, Veto,” said the master. 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Germany 
are now one and the same person. 


Veto rose, wagged his democratic tail, and looked 
It is the policy of Prince Bismarck, who is the 


to see how far our sentiments coincided with his 
own, then posed gracefully, as if waiting to be com- 
Prussian Prime Minister, to establish the full | plimented. 
control of the King and government over all| “A very clever trick,” said my friend; “but I 
Prussian subjects. After the French war, how-|S¥Pppose he would die for any other man just the 
ever, he found that the large body of the Prus- —. + Seetin Dcetiateee 
sian Catholics were disposed to accept the doc- ane barn Amar in hibit atiaiaiaiaaties 
trine of infallibility, and that, in case of a con- “Would you die for Webster?” 
flict between the King and the Pope, masses of| «yot he.” 
them would obey the Pope. “Would you die for Grant?” 
| The Pope claimed to define the limits in which} “No, sir! He would not ‘fight it out on that 
| all Catholics should submit to his will, rather | line.’” 
than that of their own sovereigns. This, Bis-| ‘Will you die for anybody but Jackson?” 
marck saw, would result in a divided allegiance, | He took the responsibility of asserting that be 
and if permitted, would probably lead to the de- —— bit he know &. P . 
a Now I ask you once more, will you die for Jack- 
fiance, and perhaps even the destruction of the son?” 
civil authority. 
With an iron energy and will all his own, 
therefore, he set to work to destroy the Pope’s 
power over Prussian subjects; and he frankly 
recognized that the task which he set himself 
was a harder one than the conquest of France. 
His first step was to bring into the Reichstag— 
-arliament—the series of measures which have 
; become known as the “Falk laws.” These laws 
did not aim to deprive Catholics of liberty of 
conscience, or to prevent them from holding 
whatever religious faith they chose, but to regu- 
late their conduct as subjects of Prussia. They 
created a new court, to try ecclesiastical offences 
against the law, such as preaching treason, ad- 
vising citizens not to obey the government, and 
performing religious duties before being licensed. 
They provided examinations for all priests, 
and required that they should spend a certain 
number of years in the German “gymunasia,” or 
—_ — nee _ gear ened ~ ama, and begged them to sit down together before * 
ae h hey subjected all priests an - 20PS | cleanly-spread table, and enjoy their meals. They 
who disobeyed the law and refused to submit! took the table-cloths very ungraciously, as if they 
obedience to the State, to penalties of fine and} were a badge of despotic rule. “The very next day, 
imprisonment, and even to those of being ousted ; looking by chance into the kitchen, I saw the mab- 
from their dioceses and parishes, and exiled | servant seated on the wood-basket, eating his mess of 
from Prussia altogether. pottage out of the earthenware porringer in whic! 
The whole government and management of the | t had been cooked, whilst the maids’ ont 
clergy of all sects were placed in the hands of stood in sloppy disorder, one on the byron ooden 
the Minister of Public Worship at Berlin. “ — eae v4 1 pl ey m en ons to 
Bismarck also caused a law to be passed ban- ae myelin pc seth 


ee ; : , make them comfortable, ridiculing my well-meat 
ishing all Jesuits from Prussia, and shutting up | efforts as part of the stupidity and precision of the 
the Jesuit schools and monasteries. | foreigner. 





ing. 

“Good fellow!” said his master, approvingly. 
“It’s delightful to find one incorruptible and guile- 
less politician!” 

—+or—_—_—_—_ 
CLINGING TO BAD HABITS. 

It is hard to change national customs, however ab- 
surd, and it is little easier to change the customs! 
any class in society, when these have been long & 
tablished. An English lady residing in Germany 
tells some very amusing experiences in Frasers 
Magazine, when she attempted to teach German 
servants English ways. One of the servants refused 
to draw the baby in a carriage, preferring to carry 
for hours in her arms; and twenty others refused 0 
enter her service if required to use the carriage. 
“We are not accustomed to it,” was the univers! 
plea. ‘ 

But she had a more comical failure in trying ' 
persnade them to eat decently. She bought a nice 
‘table and chairs for them, with neat table-clotbs, 
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———— 
A GREAT CELEBRATION, 

Onthe 19th of April, the hundredth anniversary 
of the two battles that opened the American Revo- 
jutionary War, was celebrated in the towns of Con- 
cord and Lexington, in Massachusetts. 

The occasion was every way remarkable. The two 
towns are only six miles apart, and the number of | 
people who attended both celebrations was immense. 
The day was voluntarily made a holiday in Boston, 
and people from the city and its vicinity, numbering | 
quite one hundred thousand, made the journey to | 
the famous old towns by rail or by private convey- | 
ance. The President of the United States was there, 
and notable men almost without number honored 
the celebration and themselves by their presence. 

The exercises, too, were of a very high order of 
excellence, consisting of addresses and poems, from 
orators and poets of national reputation. Not the 
Jeast noteworthy feature was a letter from Mr. Glad- | 
stone, formerly Prime Minister of England, display- 
ing the heartiest interest in and sympathy with the 
celebration. In short, what was said and done made 
an entirely worthy commemoration of what will ever | 
be among the greatest and most remarkable events | 
in our history. 

PROOF AGAINST TEMPTATION, 

The “Life of Dr. Gannett,” recently published, 
makes the reader acquainted with a conscientious 
man, inflexibly upright, truthful and just. In an 
age of moral laxity, when so many are faithless to | 
important trusts, it is refreshing to read of ope whose | 
conscience was sensitive to the slightest deviation 
from right. This trait was seen in his earliest boy- | 
hood. His mother, a daughter of President Stiles | 
of Yale College, was a thorough Puritan in her 
habits, and subjected her boy to a hard temptation. 

They were making plum-puddings in the kitchen. 
“Sally,” said the mother, “take these raisins into 
the parlor and offer them to Stiles, and urge him to 
take them.” 

The girl did her part faithfully. 

“I don’t want them, Sally,’’ was his prompt an- 

swer. 

“Why, don’t you love raisins?” 

“Yes, but don’t you know that my dear mother 
doesn’t wish me to eat them ?”’ | 

“0, nonsense! she won’t know anything about it; | 
take them!” 

He looked her in the face solemnly, and said,— 

“Sally, 1 am astonished at you! Do you think I 

would do any thing that I knew my dear mother did 

not wish me to do because she did not know it? I 

am astonished at you!”’ 

Aboy who is conscientious about little things, is 
sure to grow into a man faithful to great trusts. 
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DANGER OF CRAMMING, 

Sir Walter Scott had no genius for music. He 
could neither sing nor play, and his ear could scarce- 
ly distinguish one piece from another. Being once 
engaged as an advocate for aclient who had been 
imposed on in buying a fiddle, Scott read up all the 
literature on fiddle-making, and astonished the 
Court by his learning on the subject, and his inti- 
mate knowledge of makers and instruments. 

Delighted with his success in the Court-room, he 
determined to air his learning in society. He dined 
soon after with the Duke of Hamilton, who talked 


cially in judging of men,as the following incident | ..i,cerjpers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
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| and railroad depots, one down our food, but even 


an Arab or a Chinese would laugh at the operation 
if we did not. Yet it is ludicrous to us to see an | 


| Arab lady pick out the choice titbits with which you 


had loaded your plate, or roll a little ball of hash in | 
her dainty fingers, and by way of especially honor- | 
ing you, plug your mouth with it unexpectedly; or 
to see a Chinese with his chopsticks load himself up 
with boiled rice, and ram it down as we would a wad 
inagun! Itis said that the ladies under the domin- | 
ion of the Grand Lama, when good-looking, distig- 
ure their faces to preserve them from vanity. I 
have never seen that recorded of our ladies—Heaven 
forbid! The idea, however, is as ludicrous as the 
| Tartar custom of pulling aman by the ear when they 
want him to drink, and keep on pulling till he opens 
his mouth, when they pour down the liquor. I know 
a man whose ears do not require to be pulled. 


——_—__<@9———————— 
PLAIN CLOTHES | 
Buffon, the great naturalist, said, ‘The style is the 
man;” therefore, when he desired to compose, he 
first arrayed himself as if going to an evening party. 
The rule, however, will not always hold good, espe- | 


teaches: 


Philopeemon, the greatest soldier of his age in 
| Greece, was noted for his plain style of dress. One 
| day he was invited to dine at asenator’s house. The 
| mistress of the family had never seen him, and only 
knew of him as the great General. She expected he 
would arrive in rich apparel and in great state; but | 
| he walked by himself to the house, and found the 

senator was not at home. The mistress of the fami- 

ily » Without asking his name, and looking at his 
plain clothes, took him to be a servant, and said to 
| him that, as she was ve ry busy in preparing dinner, 
would he go into the kitchen pot help the cooks, 
Philopemon at once threw off his cloak, went into 
the kitchen and began to chop wood. 

When the master came home he was filled with 
surpr ise. 

“How now, my lord,” 
mean?” 

“O,” said the General, with much good-humor, 
“T am only paying the interest of my bad looks.”’ 


said he; “what does this 


a. 
HOOD’S PUNS. 

Tom Hood, author of the “Bridge of Sighs’ and 
the “Song of the Shirt,” was one of the greatest 
punsters that ever lived. Many of his minor poems 
sparkle with puns. Here is what he puts into the 
mouth of a private, cut down by a shot at Waterloo: 

This very night a merry dance 
At Brussels was to be; 


Instead of opening a ball, 
A ball has opened me. 


The poor gentleman’s reflections “On Pawning my 
Watch” are exceedingly doleful, but 
There’s a riot internal, 
And famine calls out for the Watch. 
The ghost of Sally Sumpkin’s lover, who was bit 
in two by a shark, informs us that 





Sharks do things by halves, 
Yet most completely do,— 

A bite in one place seems enough, 
But I’ve been bit in two. 


The bar-maid, who could not endure her lover, 
John Day, because he was so large and fat, declares, 


My taste will never lean 
To like so huge a man, 

So I must beg you will come here 
As little as you can. 


Here is a double pun: 
He told the sexton, and the sexton tolled the bell. 


When he was dying he told his publishers that it 
would be difficult for them to get a lively Hood. 





ter 


BECKONING AND NODDING. 





only on two subjects, hunting and music. Having 
exhausted hunting, Scott struck in boldly into mu- 
sic, and discoursed eloquently about the merits of 
vations eminent fiddle-makers. 


ahalf-dozen tall servants soon came in, each bring- 
ing a fiddle. The Duke was eminently practical, 
and wished to subject Scott’s knowledge to a severe 
test by requiring him to name the maker of each in- 


strument by its peculiar tone. Scott was in despair, | 


and was half inclined toown up. But his love of 
fun and adventure was tuo strong, and by dint of 
shrewd guessing he managed to get on very well, till 
coffee coming in, the subject was changed, and he 
escaped further embarrassment. 


INVISIBLE 





MUSIC. 


Thomas Moore, in his diary, tells an amusing story | 


ofan English nobleman who wished to surprise his | 
guests by invisible music. His plan was so original | 
and ingenious that he felt certain no one could dis- 
cover the secret. He designed to place “seven and 
twenty fiddlers in an apartment underground, from 
Which music might be communicated by tubes to 
any part of the house.”’ The project was never fully 
carried out, and the estate was sold. But Lord 
Landsdowne, who purchased it, confirmed the truth | 
of the story, with the single exce ption of substitute | 
ing an organ in place of the fiddlers. He said that 
in making some repairs in the house the pipes were 
discovered, which had been laid by the former pro- 
Prietor, to carry out the musical scheme. 

Itis possible that the nobleman borrowed his idea 
= & project published by an inveterate joker. 
—" water-works were established at Chelsea, 
PB ro er, in a serio-comic article, suggested that 
at se organ might easily be built underground, 

connecting pipes, so that families could be sup- 
plied with sacred music by turning a cock. 


—_+o>. —__— 
ODD WHEN ODDLY LOOKED AT, 


= nations laugh, but some laugh more than oth- | 
»and at very different things. Congressman S. 8. 


¢ ° | 
ox, in Harper $s Magazine, thus illustrates the fact: 


to us in the manner in which we, at our hotels | 





The Duke’s face | 
lighted with pleasure, and whispering to his butler, | 


| Itis curious to observe the diverse ways in which 
| different people perform such little acts as heckon- 
| ing and nodding. We learn from “Livingstone’s 
Journal” these facts: 


The Africans all beckon with the hand tocalla 
| Ee rson, in a different way from what Europeans do. 
he hand is held, as surgeons say, prone or palm 
| down; while we beckon with the hand held supine, 
or palm up; it is quite natural in them, for the idea 
in their mind is to lay the hand on the person, and 
| draw him towards them. If the person wished for is 
| hear, say forty yards off, the beckoner puts out his 
| right hand on a level with his breast, and makes the 
| motion of catching the other by shutting the fingers 
| and drawing him to himself; if the person is further 
off this motion is exaggerated by lifting up the right 
hand as high as he can; he brings it down witha 
sweep toward the ground, the hand still being held 
prone, as before. In nodding assent they differ 
| from us in lifting up the chin, instead of bringing it 
; down. The lifting up the chin looks natural after a 
short usage therewith, and is, —_— purely con- 
ventional, not natural, as the other seems to be. 


pew 
| 


“HURRY, DOCTOR.” 








| scene in the chapel of the lunatic asylum: 


jing found him the desired place, he would to- day 


A reverend doctor of Georgia had rather a slow 
delivery, which was the occasion of an amusing 


ly applied for assistance in getting the desired situ- 
ation. This was the encouraging answer he received 
from Ewing: ‘I will not get you a place in any of 
| the departments. Moreover, if you find a place and 
go to work, I will use all my influence to get you 
dismissed. L want you to get out of W ashington. 

Lam not going to have you made a limp and helpless 
nonentity if I ean help it. Go anywhere else; you 
sha’n’t stay in Washington.” This ins viriting coun- 
sel drove the youth back to Maine again. Had Ew- 


be tying tape around bundled documents, or sticking 
official stamps on somebody's else letters in one of 
the departments, an inert human routine machine. 
But the uncle’s sensible brusqueness was the neph- | 
ew’s salvation. That discouraged young applicant | 
: as athens ards Speaker of the House of Representa- | 
ives. | 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Compsnion. 


| 
These Presents will be presented to the one hundred | 


scribers to the COMPANION before July 1, 1875. 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.......... eth 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost..... 

1 Fine Piano, cost 

1 Upright American Parlor Organ, cost. Re 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost.... 

1 American Parlor Or; Han, cost.. 

















8, 
cost of each #1 
3 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, | 
cost of each . 


6 Gold Watches, Hunting C 
keeners, cost of each.. 
6 Gela Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
Keepers, cost of each....... 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cc 
ceeners, cost of ea 

6 Gold. A... atches, 
pers, cost of each...... 

12 Silver Watches, Huniing 
Jeepers, CORE Of CACH........ccccccccsccercece 

12 Sil er W: token, Hunting Cases, good time- 
OOPFTA, COSTE OF CAC... ccescccccesesccocces 

35 Silver W: atehes, Hunting Cases, good time- 
keepers, cost of each 





Hunting Cases, good time- 








THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thorougliness of its work. 
The Three American iw wt Organs.—These 
are from the manufactory of 8. D. & H. W. Smith. No 
Organs have been more sought throughout the country 
than those of these manufacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. ‘These that we offer rank 
among their best time-keepers. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. 





THE DRACON KITE. 














This cut represents the Dragon Kite which we have 
recently invented. Its size when put together ready for 
fiying is 40x25 inches. It is made adjustable, so that it 


WELCOME 
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New in 1873. Greatly Improved 
for 1874. 


Any lady can 


THE 


at once understand its 
construction and operation. A child, 
| even, can use it successfully. Buta few 
| moments required to sweep an ordinary 
sized room, and the surface swept will be 
| found clean, bright and fresh. It 
| Taises no dust. Will last from SIX 
| years, working perfectly all the 
| while. 
| Price $3 50 each. 
| Forsale everywhere at House Furnish- 
| ing, Hardware and General Stores. Can 
| be sold in any thriving town, Packed to 
accommodate small dealers in dozen and 
| half dozen cases. 
HALEY, - MORSE & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
Boston and New York 


CARPET 


SWEEPER. 


46eow 13t 





MSTOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 


MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


OW SHALL I WOO THEE? Or, THE 
HEART'S OUTPOURINGS. A curious and beautiful 
collection of love letters. ‘Tenderly delicate, sw eetly pa- 
thetic and ey quizzical. 1 vol., paper covers. 
Price, 30 cen 
cena An unrivalled collection of pathetic, 
Serious and Comic Speeches and Recitations, in prose and 
poetry. Suitable for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, Social 
Gatherings and Evening Part t embraces French, 
Dutch, Irish, Yankee and FE thiopian Stories and Speeches, 
lvol., neat paper covers. Price, 30 cents. 
The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, 1. aughs ible Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, &c , &c. Price, 15 cents. 
Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practised by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explair In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price, 15 cents. 
Either of the above will be moe by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No.1 Chambers Street, New Y Aa 15—tf 


OOK AGENTS 


10,000 
copies have been sold, and still 
rieasity. and actually outsell ee he 
books three to one! Ministers st ; 
9 Readers say, ‘‘ 
sands are waiting for it; a Agents are ‘selling Rass 
10 to 20 « day. The OUTFIT is FREE 
toall. Large pamphlets, with BIC terms 
Address, A. D. W RTHINGTON & Co Hartfor ° Conn. 















FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
SENT rience, containing descriptions and rules for the 


treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
T bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
eases, etc., etec., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one send- ing their address to 
prs, S. 8. F —. & SON, 7 714 Broadway. New 
ork pa de standard receipts in this 
book are Forth hundreds of dollars to any TO ALL. 
person w ith a family. 17—52t 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LIFE OF JESUS For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
gravings. Price, $325. For territory address 

H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

46—26t 14 


BUY J&P COATS BLACK) 
THREAD for you MACHINE 


~ Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold PH! all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPAN 

56 Reade Street, a 


For a case of Asthma, Congh or Cold that 
ene Botanic Balsam will not cure. 
Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. F. 




















37—ly 


$5000 





can be taken apart and put together in a short time. The 
| paper with which it is covered is red, and is ornamented 

with the picture of a Dragon, similar to those found on 
many of the Japanese kites. With the Kite we send sev- 
eral hundred feet of strongtwine; alsoa quantity of tissue 
paper (assorted colors), with which to make the Bobs and 
Tassels. We also send two extra sheets of Red Dragon 
Paper, so that in case you tear one you will have others 
with which to replace it. We send directions for putting 
the Kite together, It will be safely packed ina strong 
box. Sent by mail, postage paid, for $1 00. 


eetmorous objects differ by reason of different | 
able to Sand habits. There is nothing very laugh- | 


He was preaching, and illustrating his subject by 

| the case of a man condemned to be hanged, and re- 
| prieved under the scaffold. He went on to describe 

the gathering of the crowd, the bringing out of the 

prisoner, his remarks under the gallows, the appear- 

| ance of the executioner, the adjustment of the hal- 
| ter, the preparation to let fall the platform, and just 

then the appearance in the distance of the dust-cov- 

ered courier, the jaded horse, the waving handker- 

chief, the commotion in the crowd. At this thrill- 

| ing point, when every one was listening in breath- 
| less silence, the doctor became a little prolix. One 
| of the lunatics could hold out no longer, but start- 
ing up from among the congregation, he shouted, 

“Hurry, doctor! for mercy’s sake, hurry! They'll 

hang the poor man before you get there!’ 





A CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 
The Washington correspondent of the Chicago 


| Times thus tells us how a statesman was saved from | 
| being a nobody. 


Several vears ago a slah-sided, awkward printer 
| boy from Maine found his way to Washington in 
| search of “an easy place.” Tom Ewing was then 
Secretary of the Interior. He was also uncle of our 


We have now a large supply of fine GER- 
MAN SAW BLADES. We send them post- 
paid for 25 cents per dozen. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 
Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 | 
1 Sheet of Impres- | 
tad Awl. Also full diree- | 


50 
Bracket ag -—¥ 
sion Paper; 1 
tions, Sent 4. a & to Ey for $1 25. | 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
41 Temple Place. 5 


Boston, Mass. 


a post-office money order, a bank draft or registered Iet- 








| gawky place-hunter, To him the youngster natural- 





other way. 


When sending monev for any of the above articles. buy | st 


ter, as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any 


GOLD 


W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 
gists everyw here. 5—ly 


stomp Ot cat ssoovt UE AW GAME 
les of 4heo 


25 
¢ sets, > 
pleg™ E 
oe a. WEST .* 
ante’ 


Ww oreester , 
Mas 8. 


YOSAYREDYS 4 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
30 ¢ Cards, FREE. Agents ‘wanted; outfit 20 cents. 


ULLMAN & CO. 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


CARDS. 

We are prepared to fill orders for every desirable style 
of Visiting and Address Cards. Will send fifty finely 
printed White or Tinted Bristol Cards to any address 
(postpaid) on receipt of 25c. Agents’ Outfit, 10 cts. Send 
me for samples. HAkLOW & THATCHER, es a 

ass 


RPLPPIG GI 
TO INVENTORS 
ee re 


$250: 


Ladies at Home | 


And Men who have other business, wanted as agents 

Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send 3-cent 

mnn for particulars. THE Grar IC compe a>. . 39 
ond 41 Park Place, New York. 47— 

OQ) per day at home. Terms “Free. cia 

| $5. to $20 Gxo. StINsoN & Co., Portland, Me. 20 


Good pots, 
eauced- ts co. 
prices Reh” gi000. Ate SAME 











o Charges for ottnining 
Patents unless ye 
Pamphlet free. C. A.S 

10 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NTH — Agents wanted every- 
whe bong "Soaee honorable and first class, 
Particulars sent free. Address J. * ORTH 
co., St. Louis, Mo. 6—13t 








For the Companion. 
COMING. 


Up comes the South Wind, shaking his locks, 
Out from the foam of the sea; 

Wake, little Violet, lift your blue eyes, 
And wait in the woods for me! 

Peep out, Pussy Willow, all in silk, 
Fair as a queen might look; 

Let down, Brown Alders, your ringlets of gold 
Over the laughing brook! 

Laugh, little Brook, langh on! langh on! 
‘or Lam coming to hear; 

Float, Blackbird, froin over the meadows far 
With your song so wild and clear! 


Join, Robin and Bluebird, one and all, 
Merry, glad little throng; 
Pipe here, pipe there, pipe everywhere, 
And fill ths world with song! 
Up comes the South Wind, shaking his locks, 
Out from the foam of the sea; 
Haste, 0 Wind! for I scarce can wait | 
For all that is waiting for me! 
—— 
For the Companion. 
ONE SENTENCE. 

Thirty-two years ago a Boston ship lay at Ha- 
vre de Grace, discharging cargo. Her crew—rep- 
resentatives of many nations—numbered eigh- 
teen men and four boys. These sailors were a 
wild set, and some of them were capable of any 
kind of wickedness, 

All the time the vessel lay in port they resort- 
ed, at every opportunity, to a low drinking-place 
near the dock, and one evening, when one of 
them was caught stealing something there, they 
made a disturbance to cover the theft, and the | 
ring-leaders were carried to the lock-up. For re- 
venge the crew determined to make araid on the | 
keeper of the drinking-house, and “clean him 
out.” 

Shortly after the release of the arrested sailors 
a plot was laid, and all of the erew joined. in it, 
the men, of course, to take the lead in the mis- 
chief, and the boys to attend and “see the fun.’’ 
The mode of picking the quarrel with the saloon- 
keeper was agreed upon, and the parties con- 
cerned in the plot were to drop in quietly, one at 
a time, and call for drinks, until all were assem- 
bled, 

As the hour approached, one of the boys be- | 
gan to feel misgivings about the affair, and feel- | 
ing, naturally enough, that it would end in a | 
disgraceful rout, he thought he would change his | 
the worst came he could plead 
that he was only a spectator, and escape arrest 
by his decent looks, 


clothes, so that if 


After he had put on his | 
dress-suit, and while he was taking out his best 
eap (which he had not worn since his mother 
packed it in his chest), a paper fell out of the 
cap-lining, and on it he 
mother’s handwriting,— 


read a sentence in his 


“My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not.” 

Surprise and shame overwhelmed the boy. 
Then for filled his 
One thing was certain now; he would 
not go on shore, or have anything to do with the 
attack 


contrition his evil design 


mind, 
on the saloon-keeper. He stayed on 
board the ship with the deck-officer, and kept 
watch. 

About midnight the tumult which he had 
too much reason to expect, began to be heard in 
the streets and along the wharves. 





Shouts, yells 
and pistol-shots filled the air, and mounted po- 
licemen dashed down to guard the landings. 
There was a riot, and several ships’ crews were | 
engaged in it. 

Worsted in the disgraceful fight they had be- 
gun, the sailors came pouring to the landings, 
intending to escape on board their vessels. But | 
the gens d’armes stopped them at the shore. | 
Some leaped into the water and were drowned. | 
Many of them were shot, slashed, stabbed, and 
nearly beaten to death. Some were pest 
and after a bloody but brief struggle, the strong 
arm of the law brought the riot to an end. | 
None of the crew of the Boston ship escaped. 

Next morning only one responded to the of- 
ficer’s “turn-out,” and that was the boy who | 
stayed on board. Was it strange that his heart 
swelled with gratitude for his good mother’s ten- | 
der and timely Bible warning, that came just at | 
the right moment to save him? But for that he, | 
too, would probably have been among the pris- | 
oners, in disgrace,—perhaps terribly wounded, or | 
dead. 

The Christian gentleman who recently pub- 
lished these facts, for the first time, in the Port- 
Jand Transcript, was that very boy. At the 


time of writing his mother was still living. She 


|*God’s acre’ than to utterly neglect: it. 


| miles to take a last look at a 


| Years had gone by, but she thought she could 


| walk right to the spot, and there was half a 


| city all around and beyond, and of the hundreds 


| but a score or so were left. 


THE YOUTH'S 


has her reward in knowing the happy effect of | 
her word, in season, upon the life and character 
of her son. 


~~ 
ad 


HER CHILD’S LOST GRAVE. 

The violated graves in the “improved” por- 
tions of the public commons in Boston, Worces- 
ter, and other large cities, where ancient burial- 
places were divided or destroyed, suggest many 
a pathetic scene and story like the following. 
All the reverent tenderness of our natural affec- 
tion for our dead cannot, it seems, stop or stay 
the hand of improvement, when it wants the 
ground where their bodies were laid. But it is 
hard to say whether it is worse to destroy 
The 
following is from the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press: | 





If you have ever passed the old deserted grave- 
yard on Russell Street, near the House of Cor- 
rection, you know that there is not a more lonely 
spot in Detroit. It is a score of years since any 
one was buried there. The fences lean in or out; 
the few trees are ragged in limb and trunk; the 
weather-beaten head-stones lean this way or that, 
or have fallen down. | 

The rich and the poor who sleep under the 
ragged soil have been dust for years, and if any 
of them left friends behind, they are scattered 
now, and are not here to fill up the sunken 
graves, and plant a flower to take the gloom 


| away. H 


The other day, people saw an old woman wan- 
dering through the graveyard, brushing the 
moss from some of the headstones to look at the 
letters, and studying long over the quaint char- 
acters carved into others. By-and-by she crossed 
the street and sat down on the steps of a cottage, | 
and when people saw how old and feeble she 
was, and that her eyes were full of tears, they 
pitied her. 

She could not answer at first, but by-and-by 
she told them that she had come hundreds of 
grave which she | 
could not find. Half a century ago she buried a 
child there, and all through the long years, 
though moving here and there, her mother’s 
heart had not forgotten the dead. 

Old now, her steps feeble and her locks gray, 


j}and feeling that she had but little longer to 


remain on earth, she had come across the State 
alone to have a last look at the little grave. 


hope in her heart that strangers’ hands might 
have kept the headstone white and the grave as 
when she last saw it. 

She found the old yard cut up by streets, the 


of mounds and headstones which she once saw, 
She sought among 
the leaning headstones, and she stood under the 
dying willows and searched the field for the 
sinall stone which bore.the words “Our Willie,’ 
but the flight of time and the hand of progress 
were more powerful than a mother’s love. 

Fifty years since the little dead body was low- 
red into its grave! Half a century since the 
headstone was placed to mark the spot! And 
yet her mother’s heart brought her back in her 
old age, with the hope that her tears might fall 
upon the little grave, obliterated and passed | 


eC 





from sight forever. 


It was sad enough to see the tears falling | 
down her wrinkled cheeks, and to know that | 
her old heart was aching with disappointment, | 
and men spoke kind words to her, and women | 
wiped their eyes in sympathy. Looking through | 
her tears at the bleak and lonely field, its loneli- 
ness relieved and yet made more lonely by the 
time-worn headstones and the clumps of briars, 
no wonder that the poor old woman felt it in her 
heart, and had to sob out,— 

“Pm afraid I can’t find him in heaven—heav- 
en’s so large!” | 

—_—_~or_—_— 


WILLIAM PENN’S SPEECH. 
The coming great centennial in Father Penn’s | 


historic State brings pleasantly to mind that | 
wonderful old Quaker peacemaker and peace- 
keeper. His speech of covenant to the red men, | 
under the great elm-tree in Kensington (Indian 
Shackamacon) is one of the immortal things to 
be put beside President Lincoln’s address at 
Gettysburg. He said: 

“We meet on the broad pathway of faith and | 
good-will. No advantage shall be taken on 
either side, but all shall be openness and love. 
I will not call you children, for parents some- 
times chide their children too severely; nor 
brothers only, for brothers differ;—the friend- 
ship between thee and me I will not compare to 
a chain, for that the rains may rust or the fall- 
ing tree may break; we are the same, as if one 
man’s body were to be divided into two parts; we 
are all one flesh and blood.” 

This speech of Penn’s, and conduct corres- | 
ponding thereto, were the reasons why perfect 
peace prevailed between the Indians and Penn's | 
Colony, while every ten miles of New England 
soil was the scene of an Indian massacre. 

On one occasion only did the Indians ever 
manifest any displeasure at the conduct of Wil- 
liam Penn or any of his associates. This was 
when Penn made his second purchase of land 
from the Indians. The contract was that, fora 
certain number of knives, beads, handkerchiefs, 
etc., he was to have as much land as a white 
man could walk around in a day. 

By the advice of Penn’s associates, they en- 
gaged an Englishman, accustomed to travelling, 
who walked nearly as fast as a horse could trot. 
When Penn came to settle with them, the Indi- 
ans were cross and sullen. 

Penn inquired the reason; and asked thew if it 
was not their own bargain, and why they were 
displeased, 


| holding it; but on closer observation they found, 





COMPANION. 





They said, “Yes, it was their own bargain, but 
the white brother took too big a walk. They 
never knew a man make such a walk before.” | 

Some of Penn’s associates said the Indians | 
should be made to stand by their bargain, but 
Penn said that would involve the spirit of war. | 
He then asked them how many more beads and 
blankets he should give them to make them sat- | 
istied. They stated the number, and he immedi- | 
ately complied with their request. When the} 
Indians received them, they departed perfectly 
satisfied. Penn then said to his associates, “How 
easy a thing it is to have peace!” 

In seven years the second centennial anniver- ! 
sary of Penn’s great treaty will return. 
sylvania, at least, should celebrate it. 


Penn- 


——_+o > 
For the Companion. 
A RURAL PICTURE. 

A low stretch of leafy wall sentineled by pines,— 
Bright through the flickering openings the hurrying river 

shines; j 
Beyond green sweeps of pasture the golden corn-plumes 

lav, 
And on the russet upland the browsing cattle stray. 


| 
j 
Whitely, along the hillside, the winding highway creeps, | 
Above the waving orchard tops the farmhouse chimney | 


And, higher yet, the serried trunks of oaks and beeches 
And form slong the hilltops a long and bristling line. | 
Far, far away behind them, the grand old mountains | 
Fach in his regal robe and crown, and pomp of kingly 
They sit upon their purple thrones, and keep their solemn 


state 
Encircled by the courtier clouds, that seem their will to 


Framed by the gabled window. steeped in a golden mist, 
Hangs the picture, now in shadow, now by swift sunshine 
kissed; | 
With garlands of thanksgiving, lily and rose, I fain | 
Would crown the dear God’s picture, seen through the 
B. Co 


window-pane. E. G. 


———_____~ooo———_—_ 
MR. PEABODY’S CORN-COBS. 
Solon Robinson’s famous ‘“Hot-corn’’ stories 
drew many tears, but Mr. Peabody, in the last 
years of his life, became the victim of a hot corn 
incident only to be recalled with laughter. 


Says the Commercial Bulletin: An amusing 
story is told, of which it is averred that no less 
an important personage than the late George | 
Peabody, the celebrated American banker, was 
the hero. It appears that Mr. Peabody had in-| 
vited three English gentlemen to meet two 
American gentlemen at dinner, and on this occa- | 
sion, having received as a gift ten ears of green 
corn, determined to renew the recollections of his | 
youth, astonish his English, and please his | 
American guests, by having it served up in the | 
well-known American style. | 

Accordingly, at a proper time, plates of butter | 
and salt were placed before each guest, and the 
banker, with something of an air of mystery, | 
announced that he was now about to treat his | 
guests to a well-known and delicious American | 
dish of food, cooked in the American manner. 

It would be no novelty to his American guests, 
but the Englishmen must watch how it was dis- | 
posed of by them, and follow their example and 
manner of disposing of it. Then, at a signal, | 
enters a stately butler, bearing a large, covered | 
dish, which he deposited solemnly before Mr. | 
Peabody; in &@ moment more, in obedience to the | 
banker’s nod, he whisked off the cover, and | 
there, before the astonished guests, was displayed | 
a pile of ten boiled corn-cobs! 

The banker gazed for an instant in mute hor- 
ror and dismay, and then found voice to demand | 


| an explanation, which was finally reached when | 


the cook was summoned—a fellow who had nev- | 
er before seen an ear of Indian corn in his life— | 
who replied that he had followed his master’s 
directions, to “strip off all the outside before 
boiling,’ which he had done most faithfully,— 
not only husks, as was intended, but kernels | 
also, so that the banker had only what is in 
America the mute evidence of the feast, to indi- 


| cate his good intentions to his guests. 


+> 


TOO MUCH GAME IN THE TRAP. 

The wild grizzly is the great foe in American | 
desert campaigning, but the black bear in Cali- 
fornia can give hunters some trouble,—especially | 
young hunters. The San Francisco Chronicle | 
tells the story: 


Frank Chapman, a young man of twenty-one 
years, while herding his father’s cattle in Ante- 
lope Valley, about thirty miles east of Scheilburn, | 
Nev., thought he would set a trap for a game. | 
One night he heard a fearful growling, and next 
morning started for his trap, in company with a 
boy who was on a visit with him. 

They were armed with six-shooters, and on 
approaching the trap they saw something that 
looked like a dark-colored man, sitting up and 





to their great surprise, they had trapped a huge 
black bear. 

Frank had a large dog, and he set him on the 
bear, but bruin set him rolling in the snow. 
Frank then walked up to bruin, but the bear 
boxed suddenly, and Frank kept his distance. 
The young men then shot him in the side. 


The boy did not carry off many honors fro; 
the fight. When bruin knocked Frank down jie 
made a break for home, throwing away his pjc- 
tol, and arrived in good time, breathiless ang 
without a hat. 


roy 


———-__—4o— 


A PANTHER AT THE STABLE 
OR. 

We should hardly like to live where panthers 
would jump at our throat when we went out to 
fodder our horses. Farmers in St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., seem to be liable to this kind of 
adventure, however. The Montgomery JY; 
Register says: 


Last Friday night Mr. John K. Markill, of 
Norfolk, St. Lawrence Co., in this State, returned 
home late, having been detained by a storm, and 
going out some time after to care for his team, 
was justin the act of opening his stable door 
when he was seized from behind by a panther, 
which attempted to grapple his throat, and he 
was carried to the ground, falling on his back, 

So sudden was the attack that for a moment 
Mr. Markill was partly stunned, but quickly re 

zing his danger, he attempted to draw his 


| jack-knife, at the same time calling loudly for 


help. In the meantime the animal had fastened 
his jaws on the side of the victim’s neck; but 
owing to the heavy collar of Mr. Markill’s coat, 
which was fortunately turned up, and a fur col. 


| lar around his neck, the animal's teeth did not 


penetrate the flesh, although the pressure, as de 
scribed by Mr. Markill, was such as to almost 
entirely prevent his breathing. His alarm 
brought to his assistance very soon a large and 


| ferocious dog, which at once fastened on the 


throat of the formidable foe. The animal then 
turned on his new antagonist, and for a moment 
aterrible battle ensued. Aftera prolonged strug- 
gle Mr. Markill succeeded in conquering the ani- 
mal with a pitchfork and the dog’s help. The 


| panther measured, from tip to tip, seven feet, five 


and a half inches, was of a brownish color, with 
legs rather short, but thick and muscular, 





4 
or 


WEALTH OF THE OLD-TIME 
HEBREWS. 

“The King made silver and gold at Jerusalem 
as plenteous as stones,” is the Oriental way of 
stating it in the Bible. The commonness and 
astonishing abundance of these precious metals 
in Solomon’s realm and time can easily be in- 
ferred from the tenth chapter of 2d Kings. He. 
brew wealth (even surpassing the Rothschilds’) is 
by no means a modern novelty. It was com- 
merce that made Solomon’s age a “golden” one. 
A small part of this wealth (the mere matter of 
money) is estimated as follows for the readers of 
the Bible Educator: 

In the times of David and Solomon, gold was 
held in enormous quantities among the Hebrews. 
The figures given in the Old Testament appear 
almost fabulous. From 1 Chron, 20: 14, we 
learn that David had collected together, for the 
purpose of the temple building, a hundred thou- 
sand talents of gold and a thousand thousand 
talents of silver; and from 1 Chron. 29: 3, we 
learn that over and above this enormous amount, 
he contributed from his own possessions three 
thousand talents of gold and seven thonsand 


| talents of silver; whilst the people in addi 


offered, “for the service of the house of God, five 
thousand talents and seven thousand drachms 
of gold, and of silver, ten thousand talents” 
(1 Chron. 29: 7). From these data, the total 
value of the gold and silver has been calculated 
at nearly one thousand millions sterling, a sum 
greater than our national debt, and larger than 
the combined annual expenditures of all the 
goverments of Europe. 


a ees 
A SNAIL PASTURE. 


Most of our boys and girls would eall it slo 
business, but one must think that a little toy 
farm, fenced in with sawdust, and stocked by 
a thousand or two of snails, could not require 
much hard work,—to say nothing of the play 
and profit there might be in it: 


Switzerland and the provinces of Burgundy 
and Provence are the places where the snail-cul- 
ture most prevails, Throngs of women and 
children scour the country, collecting the snails 
in immense numbers, and depositing them in 
little tracts of land. enclosed with simply a trail 
of sawdust. This last the snail despises; he can- 
not cross it, and avoids its vicinity as a matter 
of preference. Therefore for his confinement It 
is as good asastone wall. After incarceration 
for two or three days, he is permitted to starve. 
and then the plot is laid ont in patches of tut! 
intersected by paths of sand. Above boards are 
hung to serve as shelter for the snails, which in- 
stinctively gather in large groups. The food 
provided consists in aromatic plants, such as 
mint or lettuce and fragments of vegetables. 
This is fed three times a day in enormous qual 
tities. At the end of eight days the snails 





Bruin lay back and bit his wounds in a terrible 
manner. Frank supposed the bear was dying, 
and caught hold of him; but just as he touched 
him, the animal sprang up, made a lunge and 
broke the chain, and struck Frank and knocked | 
him down. | 
At this stage of the game Frank’s dog caught | 
the bear again, but was sent rolling in the snow, 
as before. Frank now ‘caped up, cocked his 
pistol, and as the bear made a lunge at him he 
fired, the ball taking effect in the head, killing 
the brute instantly. Had not Frank killed the 
bear just as he did he must have been terribly ! 


mangled. i 


| become obese, and besides have attained a very 


succulent flavor. Then comes another period of 
starvation for several days, after which tran 
mission to market follows. 

Gourmands, it is said, prefer the snail when 
taken wild, so long as the capture is made at & 
particular period. After the eggs are laid in 
May, the molluses conceal themselves under 
stones to avoid the autumn days. There they 
become perfectly free from executions, a 
drawing themselves into their shells, close UP 
for the winter. It is when they are collected i0 
this state their flavor is said to be best.—Scié! 
tific American. 
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For the Companion. 


PULL TOGETHER. 


se quiet, boys, if you are able, 


About a thrifty mouse and toad, 

That undertook to draw a load 

Together on a dusty road; 

But never stopped to question whether 
Their natural gifts would work together. 
The mouse drew steady on his string,— 
But toady gave one desperate spring ; 

Up went the poor mouse like a “kite,” 
And broke his neck-bone in the flight. 


While I relate a little fable | 
| 





The moral plainly says to all,— 
“Pull together or not at all.” | 
JAMES JUDSON LORD. 


lel ones 
For the Companion. 
THE ROBINS. 
‘Twas a lovely spring afternoon, made up of 
warm air, little flowers, green grass, and a clear 
sunset sky, When Robin Red-Breast and his mate 
alighted in the big apple-tree. 
They had built their nest there many summers. 
Every spring they were surprised and delighted | 
“the family,’ and the family were sur- | 
prised and delighted to see them. | 
“As sure as the world, there’s Farmer Green!” | 
said Robin, and he sang a cheerful song. 
“Upon my word, the Robins have come back !” | 


to see 


said Farmer Green. “Come out and see the | 
Robins, Tominy.”’ 
Then Tommy came out, and Robin sang | 


another joyful strain. 

“My dear,” said Robin to his mate, “Tommy 
isalmost grown up since last summer. If you’ll | 
believe it, he wears jacket and trowsers.” 

Mrs. Robin was so tired with the journey that | 
she put her head under her wing, and made no | 
answer, | 

The next day they were up betimes, preparing 
to build their nest. | 

“They’ve cut off the bough our little ones | 
used to stand on,” said Mrs. Robin; “but per- | 
haps the one on the other side will do.” 

“I wonder where Tabby is,” said Robin. 
“What a fright she gave little Chirper last sum- 
mer!" 


about straws and moss. 
When they came back the window was open, 


and Tweedle-Dee, the Canary, was hanging out | 


in his cage. 

“How-de-do?” said Robin. 

“How-de-do? Glad to see you,” 

The family sat at breakfast. 

Robin stepped on to the window-sill, to say 
Cood-morning, 

Tommy saw him, and threw him some crumbs. 

“Very kind,” said Robin, as he tasted them, 
and then took one to Mrs. Robin. “My dear,” 
said he, ‘you used to wish you could have one 
of little Jane’s soft curls to line your nest with, | 
bat you can’t this year, for they are all cut off; 
80 don’t think of it.” 


“They’re in the green box on the shelf,” said | 


Tweedle, “I'd show you if they’d let me out. 
They keep me mighty close lately.’ 
“How is that?” asked Mrs. Robin. 
“Tabby came near killing me the last time the 
door was left open,” said Tweedle. 
“The villain! Where is he?” said Robin. 


“Drowned,” replied Tweedle, “in the pond.” 

“Good luck!” said Robin. 
board” 

“Yes,” 
beck, 'T! 


“Did he fall over- 


said Tweedle, “with a stone round his 
sat was for trying to kill me.” 


“Just the right shade this time. 


i} their mouths wide. 


| worm or 2 bug into each mouth. 


| worms for 


| were half starved.” 


| think I'd like to go a-hunting myself, 


| fly, 


| 
Then they flew down into the meadow, to see | 


| heard the wild geese fly over last night. ‘Honk! 
honk! they said.’’ 
“Don’t be in a hurry,” said Tweedle. 
“We start to-morrow,” said Robin. “Have 


| you any thing to say against it, my dear?” 
said Tweedle. | 


__ THE YOUTE’S 


_COMPAN 10 X. 


“Served him right,” said Robin. | 
Then they returned to their work. 


The Nest. 

“There’s a nest in my cage that I don’t want,” 
said Tweedle. “It would save you time.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Robin, as she drew 
near and examined it. 

It was of wire, and lined with soft cotton. 
She would have liked well enough to hop into it, 
and find out how it was made. But as this was 
impossible, and as it seemed rather small, she 
said, ‘Thank you; I think I will make one in the 
old way.” 

It takes a deal of time and patience to make 
one in the old way. 

Every straw and stick and bit of moss or 
horse-hair must be brought, one at a time, from 
the meadow or the barn or the roadside. And 
all must be woven together in the neatest man- | 
ner 

Then the idea of weaving, with only a bill and | 
little stiff claws to do it with! Even with two | 
hands and ten fingers it would be a task. | 

When it was done it was the snuggest, warm- 
est little nest that ever was seen; lined with bits | 


' of soft moss and grass, and plastered on the out- 
| side with mud, to keep the wind out. 


The next thing was to lay four little blue eggs 
in it. 

“See how pretty they look,” said Mrs, Robin. | 
Real robin’s- 
egg-blue.”’ 
“Lovely,” said Robin. 

The Young Ones. 

By-and-by four young ones came out of the 

shell. The first thing they all did was to open 


Robin and his mate made haste to drop a 


“You wouldn’t believe it, if you never tried it, 
what a piece of work it is to catch bugs and 
these birds,’ said Mrs. Robin. “I 
never saw such hungry little dears. It takes all 
my time to feed them. If their mouths are not 
filled every five minutes, you would think they 


“lve been out hunting, off and on, all day,” 
said Robin. “Pve brought home more than a 
hundred worms to-day, and I haven’t made one 
square meal myself fora long time. I shall be 
glad when the darlings can hunt for themselves. 

“You have an easy time, Tweedle,”’ continued 
he to the Canary. 

“Yes,” said Tweedle, “I have seed and water 
given me every day, unless they forget it, and 
| once ina while apple or sugar; but I sometimes 
for a 
| change.” 

“Go with me some day, 
how you like it.” 

It is not an easy thing to teach young birds to 
fly. 

“Step out of the nest,’’ said Mrs. Robin, “on 
this bough. Careful! Hold on tight with your 
| claws. If you fall the cat will get you. Now 
| flutter your wings asI do. Don’t be frightened. 
Think how nice it will be to go up in the blue 
sky, and down on the grass, and over the pond.” 


”? said Robin, ‘and see 


The Departure. 

By-and-by the autumn winds began to blow. 

“Tweedle,” said Robin, “what do you think of 
these young ones? Do yeu see how well they 
and how they look out for themselves? And 
| just hear them sing.” 

“You ought to be proud of them,’ said Twee- 
dle. 


“Then,” said Robin, “it’s time we were off. I 


“No,” said Mrs. Robin; 
go.” 
“So am I,”’ said Robin. 
The next day Farmer Green and Tommy were 
| sitting on the door-step. 
| “Let’s sing them a Good-by,” said Robin. 
Then he and Mrs. Robin and the young ones 
perched on the branches of the apple-tree, and 
sang their best. 
| “How merry the Robins are,” 


“though I’m sorry to 


said Farmer 


Green. 
“Merry!’’ said Robin. “That’s all he knows 
| about it. Here we are, saying Good-by for six 


” 


months, and he calls us merry! 
“They'll miss you,”’ said Tweedle, “and so shall 
I.”? 
“Can’t you make up your mind to go with 
us?” said Robin. 
“No,” replied Tweedle, “I’m too old; but come 
next year, and I’ll give you a welcome.” 
“Good-by, then,” said Robin, “till spring.” 





Tweedle watched them till they were out of | 
sight, and then put his head under his wing, 
with a sigh, and went to sleep. 

ANNIE MOORE. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 1G 


i. | 
DURING THIS 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
(Each word contains five letters only.) 


To awe, A blow. 

What forests are full of. Small coins. 

A short voyage. A proverb, 

A small fruit. A buneh, 

An herb. A snake. 

A parent. To deceive. 

An article of furniture. A multitude. 

To waylay. 

The central letters, read downward, give the name 
of a business firm in Boston, Katy Drip. 


2. 
WORD SQUARE, 





1, Without it you could not exist. 


2. To make pecuniary provision for. 
3. Sometimes descriptive of the state of the brain. 
4. An Englishman who won an Indian bride. 
5. A noted New York criminal. 
M.P. RB. 
3. 
REBUS. 








Six Scripture names, (masculine.) 
4, 
DECAPITATED FRUITS, 
CFill the first blank with a fruit, and the second with the 


same fruit, beheaded.) 





She said, “I will not eat another pickled 
long as I 
Igavea to 
She spoiled the 
One which she 
While eating 











of the children, 

by setting it on a hot . 
— was quite bad. 

le asked if L were fond of 




















» holding it deftily in — 


The monkey ate a 
Aunt Lois, 


— as he did so. 
5. 
CHARADE, 

I went upon a journey, 
And treasure left behind; 

But as my Jirst was with me, 
Thad a quiet mind. 

I came across 2 little brook, 
And aided by my second, 

Quickly to gain its further side 
Was but a trifle reckoned. 

At length I stood beside a bridge 
And watched a he avy train 

A mighty river safely cross; 
My whole bore all the strain. 


6. 
REBUS. 


wat el 
AN See — ih 





The pride of our ee. 


7. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
> An article. 4. 


. To mimic. 5. 
. Acommon fruit. 


8. 
AN EASY PUZZLE, 
Stand 
I give you to 
that your kindness has 
come me, 


ILLY WISP. 


An animal. 
vowel. 
L. M. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Patchwork. 
2POPLAR 


ORIOLE 
PIECES 

LOCATE 
ALETTE 
RESEEK 


3. Ella, Bertha, Sophia, Rhoda, Viola, Emma. 

4. Chill, hill, ill. Starts, tarts, arts. Plate, late, 
ate. Blend, lend, end. Strap, trap, rap. Charm, 
harm, arm. 

5. Theirs died in, disinheritcd. Stream, master. 





| And “Good-by” said Mrs. Robin, and ‘“Good- 
| by” said the young ones, and away they all flew, 





All who see, wholesale. Forbearance, France be a. | 
j Absorbed, bad robes. De igns; designs. 
3 6. Towering trees flourish in California. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In Actual Use: 


MORE THAN 


14,000 


ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEBORO’, 


(Ge SEND For ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Vi—eow4t 


A GREAT OFFER! HORACE Ww ATE RS & SONS 
481 By AY, NEW 
YORK, will dispose of 100 PIANOS AND OR- 
ANS « v first ¢ ass makers, including WATERS, 
EXTREMELY, LOW PRICES for cash 
MONTH, or part cash, ane 
balance in small monthly payments. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos 


are the best made; The touch elastic, and a fine 
singing tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto Organs 


cannot be excelled in tone or beauty; they def 
competition. The Concerto Stop ts fine Ilmi- 
by of the Human Voice. Agents Wanted. 

A liberal discount to Teachers, tinisters, 
Churches, Schools, faiee Ss, etc. Special in- 
ducements to the’ trade. Tllustrated Loa 
logues Mailed. 


THE 
CHICKERING PIANO. 
gg 45,000 Made. 








VT. 


GRAN 
SQUARE GRAND 


and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


11 East Fourteenth Street...........New York. 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled a 


Amateur or Business 


u Pose Ss. 

12,500 in 

Send stamp for ILtustrRATED Cate 
ALOGUE With Agents’ Addresses to 

BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 

Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 

Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass, 


CARD PRESSES, $5. 2—ly 


“SPLENDID,” Say those who have wit 


The 10, on Mile Adventures of 
“THE ROAMER FAMILY,” 


Pregecuee High, 7} 
Inele ie, . 
Kate and Harry, | By Earnest Markman. 
Pinkie and Bob, 
One of the most enjoyable travel-stories you ever read, 
| Prof. High will — you. Old Uncle Ike will make you 
laugh allover. And Kate, Harry, Pinkie and Bob ave just 
the girls and boys to delight, and “take” every girl and 
boy in America. 

100 PAGE BOOK. 

Only 10 cents and 3 cent stamp for mailing! 
Youth’s Companion recommends it. 
Send 10 —_, and 3 cent stamp, for it to MERCANTILE 
Pus. Co., St. Louis, Mo., writing your 
name and P.O. plain. 
Has as much reading matter as many one dollar books! 
18—2t 


use. 

















EAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 








| 

| and printing Cards.éc. An article that every= 
| ws body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
MS) any name, business or address Very profit- 
| Ay able, amusing and instructive for the young. 


No. with 8 alphabets type. NO.2 $2 
with ov She. No. B.with 11 alpha- 
bets. Type Case, Ink and ad included. De- 
GOLD! Ne where by mailfree. Agents wanted 

& Conl4 Kilby St, Bostone 


" From $l u 
TNs FFITS ctu. Fre 
Family Printe, ep for Contes Cuothin eee Piamo 

Sor Cards & Circulars $5ol5. eres among 
J work S25s0185. COLDINC&Co. AR Yse oston 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


POT PLANTS, 


Suitable for immediate flowering, sent safely by mail 


‘ postpaid. 
Five Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., #2. 
For 10¢c additional we send “MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 
Rose.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue sent free to all 
whoapply. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS. 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Do orp R i N 








Jeow l0t 


xc 





st Priced and BEST. 


celsioy Do Your Own Printing 
“ Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
rger sizes for larger work, 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur ng ut 
ful pastime for spare hours. BO 
have great fun and make money 4 
Pp. Printing at ce. Send two a 
catalogue presses type etc to the Mfrs 
seeee. * KELSEY & 06. Meriden, Conr- 


SEND. 10 vents for 4 beautiful Chromos, or Scents for 
sheets ee v, 12 cenis; 50 envelo es, 12 « 
— 











| nic 





le: - pencils, 25 cents; Game of 
c ali Morne “3, 13 cents, at prep: 
ass 1, ILS ACK, § 





The Sunscrirrion Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the pepment of the 
Postage by us 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tur Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
1ade in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
tN NEITHER OF THESE CAN Be PROCURED, send the 

money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of vour paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





OLD TIMES ON LONG ISLAND, 

In early times the different colonies in America 
were very unlike in their modes of life. There was 
little in common between the Puritans in New Eng- 
land, the Dutch in New York, the Swedes in Dela- 
ware, and the Cavaliers in Virginia. In our days the 
old distinctions have disappeared, and all are very 
much alike. A recent volume gives some interest- 
ing accounts of Long Island society two centuries 
ago: 

They were a peculiar generation, those primeval 
Dutchmen, from whom has descended so much of 
the “wealth and respectability” of the present day 
in New York. Their houses were a model of sim- 
plicity. The white floors were sprinkled with clean 
sand, drawn into various figures by the broom. 
Large tables and high-backed chairs of walnut or 
mahogany, decorated with brass nails along the edge 
of the leathern back and cushioned seat, furnished 
the parlor “genteelly enough for anybody.” Pewter 
plates and dishes were in general use, and it was a 
long time they gave place to the china and 
earthenware which had been introduced into the 
They had no taste for the new-fangled, 
fantastic novelties, and their shining pewter dishes, 
porringers and tankards, which are still kept in some 
ancient Dutch families, are “a sight to behold.” 
Silver plate, more or less, was to be seen in every 
goed household, and was preserved as an heir-loom. 
Glass was but little used. 


before 


country. 


———— 
AN AFFECTING CASE, 

The many freaks of physical infirmity show noth- 
ing stranger than instantaneous blindness or deaf- 
But cases of the kind 
The following is told ina 


ness, or their immediate cure. 
are well authenticated. 
Nashville paper: 


We recently heard a remarkable and touching 
story of a little boy, the son of a gentleman in an ad- 
joining county. His age is twelve or thirteen. He 
is an interesting and promising lad. One day dur- 
ing the past winter ho failed to rise in the morning 
as early as usual. At length his father went into 
the room where he lay, and asked him why he did 
not get up. He said it seemed dark yet, and he was 
waiting for daylight. His father retired, but the 
boy not making his appearance for some time, he 
returned and said a second time,— 

“My son, why don’t you get up?” 

‘ather, is it daylight?” he asked. 

“Yes, long ago.” 

“Then, father,” 
blind.” 

And so it was. His sight was gone. 

In ashort time his father took him to Nashville, 
to get the benefit of the medical profession there ; 
but none of the physicians could do any thing for 
him, and happily made no experiments on his eyes. 
Some ladies in a family of his father’s acquaintance 
sought to cheer him in his affliction, and one night 
— to take him tothe opera, that he might 
1ear the music and singing. He went and was de- 
lighted. 

In the course of the performance all at once he 
leaped up, threw his arms around his father’s neck, 
and screamed with ecstasy,— 

“O father! Lean see!’ 

His sight had instantly returned. And since then 
he has retained it in full vigor, except that under 
excitement there is sometimes a transient dimuess 
of vision, The case is one of a remarkable and sin- 
gular character. 


the little fellow said, “I am 


~ 
HANGING AN ELEPHANT, 

The hanging of an elephant is a feat so very rare 
that itis werth mention. The Paris correspondent 
of the New York Times thus describes the singular 
circumstance: 


At Hamburg, the keepers of the Zoo thought it 
would be more economical to give the e'ephanta 
stone floor, as the wooden one had to be replace “«l too 
often. One was laid, but the elephant would not lic 
down upon it to sleep. Something told him that if 
he did he could not get up again. Hence he slept 
standing, or leaning against the wall. But the other 
night his feet slipped when dozing, and he came 
down, Tle could not get up, in fact, ‘and twenty m 
with ropes, pulleys, and ingenious contrivances 
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| worked all day trying to get him up. He was finally | 
raised until his feet were four inches above the | 
floor, when the hinder ropes broke, leaving the poor 
beast hanging by the neck. He gave one piteous | 
roar and was a dead elephant. 


= i _ 
A TRAVELLING NEEDLE. 


It is hard to understand how a needle will work 
itself through the human body. And the fact is 
even more curious that needles seldom pierce veins 
and arteries, but come out at length without doing 
any serious harm. A correspondent of the Boston 
Journal thus describes a fifteen months’ journey of 
a needle: 


Fifteen months ago, while Mr. LB. F. Robinson, of 
Saugus, was temporarily residing at East Bridge- 

water, in walking across the room in slippers, he 
stepped upon a needle, which penetrated through 
the sole of the slipper. A — of the point of the 
needle entered his foot with such force that he was 
unable to extricate it. It has troubled him more 
or less during this period of fifteen months, at times 
giving him great pain, and causing him to be lame. 

About a month ago he went to 2 doctor and had it 
examined, but there was no indication as to its lo- 
cality. rs physician of Saugus afterward cut around 
its supposed locality, but did not discover it. 

On Monday of this week, before Mr. Robinson 
arose, he was seized with av iolent pain in his ankle, 
and on reaching down in the bed could feel the 
needle, which had worked its head out so that it was 
visible. Mrs. Robinson procured another needle, 
and inserting the point through the eye of the one 
projecting, drew it out. It proved to be a large but- 
ton needle, about three-qu: urters of an inch in length, 
having traversed its way around in his foot all this 
time, and coming out more than nine inches from 
where it originally entered. 
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BISMARCK'S CURE FOR TARDINESS, 

Bismarck teaches good lessons, but he has rough 
ways of doing it. A Berlin shoemaker, who was 
proverbial for making promises which he did not 
keep, was taught to be punctual: 


The man, after many express promises, had ne- 
glected him on several occasions. When this again 
occurred, the shoemaker was roused at six o’clock 
the next morning by a messenger with the simple 
question,— 

“Are Herr von Bismarck’s boots ready yet?”’ 

When the maker said, “No,” he retired; but in 
ten minutes another arrived. Loud rang the bell. 

“Are Herr von Bismarck’s boots ready yet?” 

“No.” 

And so it went on every ten minutes until the 
boots were ready in the evening. The shoemaker, 
no doubt, never disappointed him again. 


__ > — 
A CHONDROPTERYGIOUS, 

Here is a word for the spelling-match parties— 
provided the umpires would not rule it out. It is 
fortunate that the terrible creature is not so big as 
an elephant, 


A Pennsylvania man found in a cake of ice the 
other day a queer fish, which is described as having 
a head like a catfish, four legs with web-foot attach- 
ments, cuticle on the back, ‘like unto a rhinoceros, 
belly constructed after the model of a duck, anda 
tail like a juvenile alligater. The poor man didn’t 
know what to think of it till he called in the natural- 
ists, when they made the matter perfectly plain by 
informing him that it belonged to the genus Chon- 
dropterygious fishes of the Petromyzonide family. 
After hearing the name, he ceased to wonder at any 
little eccentricities in the build of the creature. 


—— 
ROSES ON THE “SWITCH.” 

The “rod wreathed with flowers’ is often named 
as the poetical symbol of authority at once firm and 
tender; but we never heard it quite so neatly or so 
literally put as here. 


A bright little boy in Nashville, just three years 
old, is, like most little chaps of his age, sometimes 
refractory. In order to curb him and make him a 
good little boy, his mother often threatened him with 
a peach tree epony ader.”’ The little fellow has come 
to understand any allusion to the peach tree, and 
usually subsides when it is spoken of. A few days 
ago, since the flowering of the fruit trees, a slight 
reference was made to this same tree, when the little 
fellow made peace for that day by looking up and 
saying, “Why, mamma, the switches are covered with 
roses.”” 

———— v 


POISONED BY EATING PAINTED CANDY. 


The Wheeling (Va.) Register gives an account of 
the fatal poisoning of one child, and the serious and 
possibly fatal illness of two others in the same fam- 
ily, near Bridgeport, from eating painted sugar ap- 
ples. The occasion was the birthday festivities of 
one of the children of a German family named 

Sourst. Thechildren ate freely of the painted candy 
with the results named. Analysis proved that the 
confection had been colored red and green in the 
semblance of real fruit by the use of arsenic and an- 
iline. 
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A STONE OUT OF THE SKY. 


A red-hot meteor fell near West Liberty, in the 
eastern part of Iowa, on the 12th ult., sinking fifteen 
feet into the ground, and making a hole ten feet in 
diameter. For hours it continued to spit forth flames, 
crackle, sputter and smoke, and occasionally dis- 
charge cannon-like reports, to the infinite terror of 
the people in the vicinity. None dared approach 
while the miniature valeano continued in action, but 
with the cessation of life hundreds gathered round 
to investigate the wonder. 


iianintocililansasieis 

A GENTLEMAN, passing across the playground of 
a public school, was affronted by the boys, and was 
advised to complain to the principal, which he did 
thus: “I have been abused by some rascals of this 
place, and I came to acquaint you of it, as I under- 
stand you are the principal.’ 
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ONCE on a time a Frenchman and a Dutchman 





were travelling in Pennsylvania, when their horse 
lost a shoe. They drove up toa blacksmith’s shop, 
and no one being in, they proceeded to the house to 
inquire. The Frenchman rapped and called ont,— 


BEAUTIFUL PENMANSHIP. 

For many years the Business Colleges of this country 
have made a specialty of Penmanship, thus attracting to 
hese schools hundreds of aspiring young men and women 
who have there acquired a rapid, easy and beautify 
handwriting. If these schools had done no more, this 
would entitle them to the highest public recognition, as 
among the most beneficent institutions in the land. 
Penmanship, as an 
the advance during the past ten years, 
possessed by the few, but may be secured by the million, | 
Elegant works for se/f-instruction have been published, 
by means of which any one can acquire a beautiful hand- | 
writing at home, or in school, without a teacher. Among | 
these, and pre-eminently the best of them all,is PRor. 
GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM. Carefully prepared by the 
greatest of American penmen, with the fullest printed in- 
structions, and superb copy-slips in all varieties of writ- 
ing and ornamental work, it is having a sale such as no} 
other publication of the kind ever attained. The most 
eminent men of both city and country commend it in the 
highest terms. The improvement shown to have been 
made by those using it is simply marvellous. It is des- 
tined to do more in improving the penmanship of the ris- 
ing generation than a thousand teachers. 


petent to judge: 

The most beautiful penmanship we have ever seen.— 
New York Journal. 

The best penman in America to-day.—2Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster. 

Exce ull other styles with which we are familiar.— 
Low ell ( Mass.) Vox Populi. 

Prof. Gaskell has long been known as the prince of | 
American penmen.—Newbern (N. C.) Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Nothing so complete, beautiful and useful for self-in- 
struction has ever before been offered.—Detroit Post. 


Our readers all know our opinion of Prof. Gaskell,—that | 
he is the finest penman and best teacher of penmanship | 
in America.— Manchester Daily Mirror. 


The Compendium is attracting great attention at og 
present time. His penmanship is beautiful.— Concord (N 
H.) Independent Statesman. 

As a teacher of the art, Prof. Gaskell may be safely set 
down as without a peer.—Nashua Telegraph. 

Prof. Gaskell’s penmanship is not surpassed in America. 
—Gazette, Trenton, N. J. 

The art of elegant writing is here given in a nut-shell. 


( Mass.) Courier. 
The most skilful penman and experienced teacher of | 
—— in this country.—Daily Advertiser, Newark, 


This Compendium is a complete self-instructor. The 
style of Prof. Gaskell’s penmanship is elegant, and its ex- 
ecution exceeds any thing of the kind heretofore pub- 
lished.— Concord (N. H.) People. 

We hesitate not to pronounce the penmanship the most 
beautiful we have seen.— Boston Cultivator. 

The best combination for self-instruction we have ever 
seen.—Chamberlin Institute Journal. 

A copy of this famous work has just come to hand. It 
is undoubtedly the simplest and most complete work of 
the kind ever published, and deserves the. popularity it 
has achieved.— Manchester Saturday Night Dispatch. 

The copies are perfect gems of artistic skill, and by fol- 
lowing the directions laid down, one can learn, even ina 
few weeks, to write rapidly and elegantly .— Lawrence 
( Mass.) Daily Eagle. 


We regard him as the most accomplished penman of 
theday. Having had the advantage of person: al acquaint- 
ance with him, and personal knowledge of his manage- 
ment of Business Colleges, we speak of that whereof we 
know. The rapidity with which Prof. Gaskell can dash 
off penmanship, which, when executed, resembles the 
most superb steel-plate engraving, is per gid amazing; and 
he also possesses the peculiar ability of g able toim- 
part to his pupils a knowledge of the Toes ses by which 
he himself has reached his present grade of perfection in 
the art chirographic.—Jnsurance Monitor, New ~~ City. 
OM. 


ALL QUIET. 
We hear it almost daily said, 
In different places where we call, 
“All’s quiet in the marts of trade,” 
And has been ever since last fall. 
One “‘cause”’ why trade is so depressed 
Is, business has been “overdone,” 
That’s why so many are distressed,— 
This truth is felt by every one. 
Let each one who the reason knows, 
Its lessons to the Boys repeat, 
And “CLotTue” them at Grc A. FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 

THE SMOOTHNESS With which it works, the neat stitch 
or button hole it produces, its durability, elasticity, even- 
ness of fibre and non-liability to ravel, is the cause of the 
large demand for the “‘Corticelli” Spool Silk and Button- 
hole Twist. _ uA Com. 

For ErvptTIve DIseases OF THE SKIN, Pimples and 
Blotches, VEGETINE is the great remedy, as it removes 
from the system the producing cause. Com. 

TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you; have a pain 
under your shoulder-blade. Com. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. Com. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

No one person in this whole country will ever buy one 
of the painful metal Spring Trusses after he has once seen 
the new Elastic Truss which retains the rupture under 
the hardest exercise and the most sudden strain of the 

body, is worn night and day with comfort, and should not 
be removed during the short time necessary to effect a 
eure. Sent by mail everywhere by The Elastic Truss 
Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who send Circulars 
tree on_application. Branch office 129 ‘Tremont Street, 
corner Winter Street, Boston. 18—It 


HIZAD-QUART ERS for Foreign and American 
22 Chromos. Dealers, Agents, Trunk and Box Makers, 
Newspaper Publishers and Tea Stores will find a complete 
supply. Our new and brilliant specialties are unequalled, 
Our 9x11 mounted Chromos outsell anything in the mar- 
ket. 12 samples for $100; one hundred for $650. Tlus- 
trated Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass, Box, 2,154. 19— 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS @ REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address Gireat Western Gun 
and Revolver Works, Pittsburzh. Pa. 





“Ts de smitty wittin ? 
“Shtand back,” says Hans, “let me shpeak. 
der blacksmith’s shop in der house?” 


Ish , 


For Agents in our Ten New Novel- 

SMON EY ties, just ont. Needed in every 

yom Sample and Circulars free by mail. H. B. 
HITE & CO., Newark, N. J. 10-- 4t 


art, has made enormous strides in 
It is no longer | 


The following brief extracts from the press are sufficient 
to show the estimation in which it is held by those com- | 


Any young man or woman can become a handsome writ- | 
er if the directions as given are followed out.—Lovwell | 


MAY 18, 1873, 


: A TRUE WOMA 

It is the duty of every true Womun to look as he: antiful 
asshecan. Jt is her duty to brighten and gladden the 
world with her loveliness. If nature has denied them 
this power, it can be remedied by the use of a . 
harmiess beautifier of the skin, known as Geo, \ 
“Bloom of Youth,” which will remove all diseok 
tan, freckles, sunburns and other cutaneous disenses f; 
the skin, leaving it delicate, soft, smooth, clear an; 
tectly ley aes Sold by druggists every where. 


ONSTANTINE’S 
PJINE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY, 
CURES SKIN,SSCALP-DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GROCERS *DRUGGISTS, 


’ GENTS.—Chang Chang sells at sight. 
suap. Samples 25e. 








Necessary a: 
Chang Chang Mt’g Co, , Bostue 


EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agentw 
Address CLAnK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box 14), 
Northampton, Mass. Mf 
ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 25 
5 “sag Ig tor stamp. All who read this wanted s as 
agents. De. IUFF, Newtonv ille, Mass. 16—ly 
PAR, “AVENUE INSTITUTE. 
school for boys. BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Send for circular. 
t ‘ADDRESS CARDS sent_for 25 cents, Send 
} Pg stamp ag samples to C. E. MARSH, Gilmanton 
| Iron Works, N. H. 19—It 
OOK HERE!-—Send 10 cents for our Sa amp le Vis- 


| iting Cards in your own name. ‘They do say ours are 
|= best. DAVIS & CO., Webster, ) _ 19-1 





Preparatory 
Number limited, 
19—2t 


<TAMP COLLECTORS: : 
three a os our new paper 

| 19—It LW ENG. STAMP CO., Concord, N. H. 
D5 504 AgsoRTED "DECALCOMANIE Pic. 
| S, 25 cents. 100 LARGE and small, 
ik cents. Snateuctl & in every orn 
19—It PHELPS & MATSON, Lombard, Ill, 


30 DAMASK CARDS with name 
;e Blank scroll Cards ot Birds, 5 design: 
| fit in 19 styles, 10cents. Address J. B. HU 
* | Renss. Co ¥ 


BOYS 


without cost. 
co., 


nd 3-cent. ‘stamp ‘for 


30 cents; or, 40 
0 cents, Out- 
ED, N assau, 

19— 


LE! ARN TELEGRAPHING, and 
get $75a month. You can learn at home 
Partic ulars free. Address B. H. ROBB 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 19—It 
NFLUE INZA cured by that standard remedy —Dr. 
Vistar 13, Bi ulsam of W ild Cherry. The genuine has 

the. signature of “I, Butts” on the wrapper. 50 cents 
| and '$ a bottle. 19- 


30 FANCY MIX: ARDS 


| 
| 
| ——— 
| 


MIXED CALLING S, with 
ni ume, 20 cents, or 40 blank Scroll Cards, in tive de- 

t Outfit, 19 styles, 10 cents. Address J.B, 
ssau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 


5( FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
e pore aid for 25 ets. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 14—-ly 


OATMEAL G GLY CERI The best and cheapest 
foILET Soap. § everywhere, 

QILV E [cD W ARE polished with Ixpexi- 

WO CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 

polished with whiting or plate-powder. 1-tf 


GENTS WANTED to canvass for Visiting and 
Address Cards. Send 10 cents for full particulars, 
including samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake Cards. 
Commissions 40 to a per cent. Address WM. G — 


Hanover, Mass. P.O. Box, P. 19 —It 
D { R IEST and hardest work in the house made 
comparatively easy and _ pleasant. Every 
one interested in reducing coae *s work should send now 
a stamp for our circular. GRAY, DIXON & CO., ae 
bourn Avenue, C hicag i413 
Ty pe put up — 


cw 4 PE 4e ers, by the New 


105 Washington Street, Send stamp for 
specimen book. 6—ly 


'EYRY THE OLDEST Card House in America! 9 

Bristol Cards, Assorted ‘Tints, neatly printed, sent for 

25 cents; 50 Snowflake or Marble Cards, 50 cents; 0 
Scroll Ca irds, 25 cents. JOHN L. FRENCH, 

18—2t 391 Main Street, Brockton, Mass, 


{LOWER SEEDS. 7 choice varicties, 25 cents. 15 
varieties, including En glish Pansey, Verbena, French 
Asters, Stocks, Pinks, Phlox and Double Portulaca, ® 
cents. 35 varieties, $1. Mailed on the day of receipt of 
order. STAR CO., Clintonville, Ct. 


Ss SND 10 cents for 4 beautiful Chromos, or 6 cents for 
J 2. 48 sheets paper 12 cents, 50 envelopes 12 cents, R 
nice — pencils, 25 cents, Game of Authors, 25 cents. 
Large Catalogues, 13 cents, * prepaid. Fair dealing. 
Send at once. Address H. F. GILNACK, South Man- 
chester, C onn. 13—St 


1, 000 AGENTS, Teachers Students, men_and 
women wanted to sell CENTENNIAL 
GAZETTEER OF THE U.S. _ Shows grant _re- 
sults of 100 YEARS PROGRESS. A whole Li- 
brary. Boston Globe.—Not a luxury, but a necessi- 
y- Inter-ocean.—Best Selling Book t Published Good 
ay. Ne ag Want Gen. Agt. in every city of 10,000. Ad- 
dress J. C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 19-4 


HE HOME GUEST, and four of the best 
Chromos ever published. Mrs. Pollock’s Great His- 
torical Translation of ‘The King’s Page, just commenced. 
The Home Guest has no superior. Our Chromos are the de- 


pu ly for Amateur Print- 
england Type Foundry, 
Boston, Mass 





light of all. Sample copy and one Chromo on receipt of 

30 cents; 4 Chromos and Home Guest one year for $110. 

HOME GUEST PU co., 419 W ashington Street, 

Boston, Mass. P.O. Box, 2,154. 1 
Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw, and 
ten different samples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them, all sent to any address, by re 
turn mail, for 20 cents. Gents’ price list and sam- 
ples of 60 different og for printing sent with 
each new order. C. CANNON, 46 Knee 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Bonds issued by Towns and School Districts to build 
School-houses in Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, in sums 
of $100 and upwards, pay ten per cent. interest, well select: 
ed security, absolute and no loss. $1,000 invested at 10 
yer cent. amounts to $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds for sale 

y 

CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 

19—3t 721 ene nt Street, Boston. 
ann al CR fe 
NEY meEDI cIN . 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROP 

AND ALL DISEASES OF DER 
AND URINARY ORG Ae 
F 


sts 
W. F.CLARKE, Teageheten feanhbeneene 


CARDS. }! for 15 cts. Agents wanted everywhere Large 


commissions. Girls and boys can make mouey 4 wt sched 
Cireular and samples for 3-cent stamp. Addre 
Gs ardiner, Lynn, Mass. 


FREE SAMPLE to 


— —— 
Agents. LADIFS’ CommIxaTios 
4—ly 








1dozen with your name beautifully printed, 


NEEDLE-BOOK, with Chromos. Send a 
F. P. GturecK, New Bedford, Ma 
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